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ABSTRACT 

This study subdivides chronologically into two 
portions. The first deals with the conception of , the reform-and the' 
circumstances leading up to the publication of the ^cope of the 
reform, the institutional infrastructure, and the processes of 
innovation. These subtopics correspond to the division into * 
objectives, means, and processes- The scope of the reform is analyzed 
in the light of four categories of innovation: objectives and 
functions, organization ajid administration, roles and role 
relationships, and curriculum. This framework permits the analysis of 
two types of innovation. The first is innovation consisting in 
changing the infrastructure so as to create (or eliminate) 
institutions or to change institutionalized relationships within the 
infrastructure. The second is innovation by the institutions / 
themselves. (Author/IRT) 
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th ^ ^f^^^ Educational reform in Peru (No. 16 in- this scries) Judithe Bizot Situated 
retoriii In socio-historical context and showed that indeed it was inseparable from 

»s context. The ambitious premise [of the Commission for hducational Reform]', she 
^rote. *u_*'*v,- . « I .A o* u« *- 



p^ote, that the ultimate goal of any education system must be to create *'the new 
nJ^o^^ man in a new Peruvian society". . . But just as^t v 

"CW Peru..;, u ■ *: 



; would be incumbent on the 



Peruvian society^ through a^transniutation of the educational process, to help create 
new Peruvian man, "^^ri would be called on to help in shaping the new 

tic^^^'^* Stacy churchiH t^resents a pencwatmg analysis of the.refomi with a par- 
een^ i^^^"* on basic education. By situating Ins study within the framework of more 
val M ^"^^ytical thinking on the process and nature of' innovation, he completes a 
"^"p- insight into the functioning of this unique model. 

'n *^is Intrpduction, he makes ho bones about stating his own position with regard 
■ enth '^^^"^^^ reform. AVhat attitude, indeed, could be more conducive than such 
^nusiasrpi ^o the thoroughness called for in undertaking thi;s study? 
how "^iews expressed in if are not necessarily those of the Unesco Secretariat, which, 
♦rjL takes this ooportunity of expressing its keen appreciation of this lucid con- 
tnbution to the present series. 
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Introduction / 



Basic education in (he Peruvian educational reform 

On March ^1 ,1972 the Ciovemmcnt of F'eru approved the (icncral Law of Mducation^ 
and thereby initiated one pf the most sweepimj educational reforms undertaken fn any 
country. Fhrougli a single law the government undertook to reorganize the entire struc- 
ture of formal education: pre-school. primary, secondary, university and all related edu- 
cational institutions. The law brouglit within a common legal framework the most di- 
verse types of educational activities^: adult literacy programmes, on-the-job learning 
experiences, learning within the family^ particularly during the period of infancy and 
early childhood (0 5 years), special programmes for the handicapped and retarded, in- 
formal education through the mass media, and specific activities tJiat Support the edu- 
cational endeavour, such as educational research, educational technology, construction 
of schools, and student welfare programmes. Not only are old administrative fpfl'ttems 
and structures to be overturned, the entire aim and content of the Education system is 
to be changed. The reform is to be 'profoundly humanistic' and is defined *as a move- 
ment oriented to the dth^elopment and structural change of Peruvian society and, con- 
sequently, to the Hberation and affirmation of our national. being' (LGE p. 8-9). The 
broad use of Indian languages, particularly Quechua, is admitted into the educational 
• system as a means of facilitating education of Amerindian minorities.^ 

The Peruvians have a term, belki palabras or *beautiful words,' to describe laws, 
decrees and statement of governmental intentions that are never applied in practice. 
The author believes that this term does not apply to the actions that have resulted to 
date from the General Law of Education. The reform is n^t yet completed and nu- 
merous problems remain to be solved, perhaps the most difficult ones. But the record 
of accomplishment by Peruvian educators during the years |hat have elapsed since 
the promulgation of the law indicates both a firm will to put/into practice the inten- 
tions underlying it and great skill in solving the problems riise;d by such a gigantic 
endeavour. The record fuUy justifies including the Peruvian educational reform in the 
studies of educational innovation sponsored by the International Bureau of Education. 

The topic chosen for study, the reform of basic educatiory in Peru, is that to which 
the national authorities have giveft priority in the implementation of the reform. Con- 
version to the reform began in 1972 at the time"of the publication of the General Law 
and, as of the school year 1976, more than half of the total population covered by basic 

1. Hereafter rcfcncd to by the abbreviation *LGE* (Ley General de ^ducacion); page numbers refer 
V to the booklet version; Ley General de Educacidn. Decreto Ley No. 19326. Lima, MINCDUC, 

March 1972. See Appendix for list of abbreviations. 

2. This disposition has been subsequently reinforced by the recognition of Quechua as the second 
official language of the country: its study is to be obligato^' at all levels of education. Decreto 
Ley 21156,27 May 1975. 



otliic.iln>M Will ho iMiiDllotI Ml classi's sliuUin^' uiuK'i tin* ictoinu-d pu)^',i.mu;u* . It is lliiis 
possible licio U) lotiM io .u lu.il liapiH'iUMns t.itlifi lli.Ui U» pi. mis oi iIummoIu .il stiioMios 
1m this sliul> , tho liMMi 'h.isu rtlin'.ihtur is ws^nl im thr scnsr ^-ivcm im tlw (kmum.iI I .ivv. 
sporitically the first ninr grrnlrN ni tonnal MntniL'tion in ihr rdtiv-ifioti -v^tetu, -.Itvulevl im- 
In two t>pos ifru>iliilhliulr\) oi pn>);i.iiMMh" *iOf',ul.n h.isu rihu jIioM* toi vhtUlu M dI (lu* 
.ippropii.iti' .igivs iiikl h.isu oiliK.ilioM |loi| woik' {CiltUiUh^n fuiunj lafu^ral) lor poisiuis 
1 yiMis ut .1^^" ' .nhhliou. ihc sliuK will luakc n*h*UMjwo to Ihf mi.i)oi liiu-s ut 

;u tivity that roiMtttin* .iiul i t>MipKMMOMt hasn oihu alM»M. pailu iilarly adul( litoiai s jno 
^;raiMMU's, ihr plia.sL- ol 'iiiilial oihualioM* prn»i h> i-mUmiu^; hasu idiuadoii aMJ 'o^hi 
ralit)Mal i'\loMsioir iK-tMU*il as 'all llu)V a«.tUMis laitiril out h\ ilu* Slalo aMJ the loiir 
munity throiigli iiitorMi.tl oihualion , tor llu* jmiposo ol pn)iMotMi^' aMtl s(Miuila(in^» the 
LOMtMiiUM^; othuatiuji (nltuiuiini iH-ntuifwn(r) ol ilu' IVruviaii p(>pulatii>M * 
Alt .\S()) li sluuiKl l>i* Moloil iM passing that the IViuviaiulL'tiiutioM ot [>asu- oduiatioii is 
L-Mliroly (. fiMit with that loriuiiLitcil rL\i*iuly In a ^^roiip t>l othuators luootin^', uiuKm 
(ho ausp ! ruosii) This r>i lo is. hy ifotuiitntu, tlu* tnst |>liaso ot iho oMuoa(H)Mal 
pioooss w ju.iii tho pors|>oolivo ot t.t)MtuMnii^ othuatu);!*"^ 

hfipln iitu ffts ( >f the /*cnniiinciJif%>\itii '//<;/ rt-fi ^nn 

It IS lU) o\a^oratioM to stato that iho IVmuvkim othuati4»n;J loloiiu has hooomo a toous ot 
iMloiost toi hioad sot'tors ol intL-Vjiali* MiaN>piMM>ii liipait this is a inattor ot\i>iMLidoMLO. 
Iho rotoTMi was aiMioMiKoil aliimsl ..ttMOui roiitlv with tho piihluatu>M ^1 tho l auio ro- 
port^ aiul oanio to ho a troipioiit (opio o\ ilisouviioM lu MiootiM^s doaluif^ with that roport. 
A process ot imitual imIIuoik o is clearly visible tho iVriiviaii re f orm oiiibiaooil some ot 
the major ideas i>\ the f aure report aiul . otuivorsoly . tho ropi>rt used the IVruviaii odii- 
oalutiial relorm as tho L'\amplo to illustrate its first and .nost uiipoitaiit roooMiineiulatioii 
legardmy, the ci»iK'opt of litoloii.ii education. 

On the other hand, .the coiitoiit of the roti>rm ■■ indopoiuloiilly of any coiiicidiMU'o - 
am[>ly justifies the at tout ion it has rocoivod. I'^n o\ ample, it is easy to perceive tho general 
pohtKal and social ini[>ortaiice of soitio of its foatures for other devolopiiif^ nations, 

the conoeption t)f odiKffitit>n as an iMstriiiiieiit td national development (s|>iritiial. 
social and economic) aiiVl as a means of national ;.fnrniatioM, 
the political and social climate surroiiiulin^ tho reform in which a revolutionary 
government is undertaking inantr social transf onnations alfectii^p every sector i>f 
life (see below tor further discussion); 

tlio introduction of lifelong contiiuiiiig education as an underlying philosophy ol 
.1 ti. 

U)v use of 'basic education" as tfio core for organizing tho oiiiicatioiial o\perieiiees 
of the inajority of the population; 

the espousal of bilirigualisni in tfie education system as a valid form of educational 
dcvelopnient 

Siniiiarly. the reform amalgamates these general options witli a series of institutional 
approaches and change mechanisms tliat arc of great interest for the study of educational 

1 Ftan hienal Sector h'Jucacion I97S.'^6. Lima. MINI DUC Olitiiu Seotorul do PlanitKacion. 1975. 
p. 38 & 55^. f 

2. Reunion de t'xpertos sohre el Ciclo Jc Educacn'm Bdsica. In/omie I'irwl. Paris, I'tu-sco: 24-29 do 
junio de 1974, p. 3 

3. iearninf^ to he Pans. I'nosco Harrap. 197 V 313 p. 
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iiiiiDvatiofi Stuiiy ol t(*lotin i.nt sUcA h^'jjt on (opii >surh .i> f 

intfrai tiorj l>clwrtMj nhualiotial and soita! i luitJ^^c |>t oirws . 

use i)| quantitative plannniK as a MU\hatitstn lot iliaiiticliin^ soria) ihan^'c, 

cMii UMii ) ol or^ani/ril pi'isuaMon anJ irtrainitif.', as a nuMtis o( ohtaituti^* stippoit 
anii I o *)pi*ratu)n trotn si hool prrsonnrl, 

iIovrlopfMrnt oT L o[nMniMit\ pattu ipalion in nhuA^tloual attaiis thron^h aitiiuni.s 
tiattvi* i!ea*ntrali/.ition anil itration ol local asMMnf>>*^s. 

systomalii: it'SiMtth atul ilcvfloptncnl lot iMtiii ulinn rrlorni, 

I'o orilinatioti ot L-rntral platiniti>;. irulivuhial [Mrtu ipatioti atul loi al aiitoiu^niy 

1 luvsf topics arc tncu*l\ an illiistrativf sainplin^^ Irotn llii* nuinv issues raisnl l^y the I'cm 
vian r\pfriffjti' Ot lotmc.aiiy tnajor tnodcrti tcforin is likdy to ratsc a nmubct i^T thrnt 
Hut t}if iVfMVian rclorin is untipu* tii that its auttiors consciouslv came to K.r»p^ these 
is.surs. tnatlf ilfhhcratc choices atul clearly sot lorlh the results tn thctr legislative a>ul ail 
inuustrativc acts I he authors wete tainiliar with thc^niost tuoilern ciirteuts nl political 
aiiil scientillc thought on national ilevelopineiit , social iruiovation. aiul cilucatjonal prac 
lice lliey ntaile the rdortn ati act of conscious siVial e \pcritnctJtation in which these 
currents ol thought, were f^rou^ht together anil conlroiiiei! with their own national re- 
ality The result ol lluiir work, the (icncral I. aw of hiJucation. alonf^ with sul^seipient 
legislation aiu! tcgtilatuVi^ almost unparalleleil in its richness lor cotuj^arative stuilv. 

Ohjcrtivcs and ItffiitdtiDfw nj this stiuiv 

No short sttiily can ptetetul to cover, even in summary, all aspects of the tefoini as they' 
apply to basic ctlucalion Imlceil, the (iciieral I^w of lulucation alone, in l^riet legal 
language (tfH)Ugli a tuoilel of clear, reailahle style), eipials or excecils in length the si/e 
of l)oi)klcts in this scries of puhlications! Obviously our [)urposc here can only he to 
pouit tlie way for itilcresleiJ readers and suggest to them the areas where ifieir interest 
may lead to Iriiilful discoveries anci^nMlections. which must be bas^d upon further read 
ing and study The bibliitgraphy at the end of tins booklet provides suggestiotJfflor siicji 
reading. I hrec cautions should l)C made e\f)|icilly . ^ - 

(a) This IS not an evaluation of the rfform. Initial implementation of the M»!n will 
require nearly a decade, and evaluation of its results wiH necessarily l)e p<^^ic otdy 
alter a generation. Nor is it an as.sessinent of tlie geiwral political'situation of IVru in re- 
lation to tlie rcfoTiM 

(I)) As a not! fVriivian, the author enjoys the advantage of detachment from the IVru> 
vian scene but, despite a tmmner of visits to the country since 1^71. cannot present 
events tliere with the s;nne cultural perspective as a native. This is an important short- 
coming when studying a' country whose present continues to incorporate the suf)erim- 
poscd elements of three great civdi/alionS -- Anieruultan/lncaic, llispamc, aiuJ Oiollo. 

ic) This study relies heavily o,n the version of events given inofficial publications and 
on the aut}u)r!s conversations with national authorities in IVru. The national auihoritie** 
frankness in discussing the difficulties encountered by the reform, is reflected in tlie text 
that follows' . The possibility of bias arising out of the author's fX'rsonal eonmutment to 

I. MenliDn sliould hi* hmcIc ot the tinu- iiraciousiy jiLDriKd by the Ijti- Au^usto Sj|j/jr Hdudy. 
then (197 2) President i>t the Consejo Superior de I diiueion. Dr M. S.in M.irtin I rjyssinet. 
Director C;eneFuJ of IN IDF . Dr. Andres Cjrdt) frjnco, Diriitor Geniral ot the ofuinj .SottorijI 
do Pljniticjtion. Sr. Antonio Man/ur Hurrios, Director- (ienerj) ot Higher I duution. jnd 
[)r. Roljndo Andrade rallido. Direct t<^r (ierjerjl ot Hjsic I duejtion. 



ni.iii\ 4»t till' .iniiouiui'M Ki».iK lit tlu' (i-t.»nii slnuiM l»r iii.t.li; ^ 1»mi Iimim tlw nI.uI 
l>j,//i //< *// frifffu-w <>rk\ 

Siru"7Trnv/|mi of llii- I \|u>ntii*'iils in. I niii.^vihi'ir. m oihu.itbHi" nl |,>iihli 

tMU'lK .iii.iK li-il ti.mu'VKoiks iiM-J 111.- '.tihU stih.luuK'N . Ii^»ii»»l<n'<^ •••'^ m^'tuo 

t»*.i|h)iis !h*' liisl Jr.ils uilli llu- V ojM'|>li*)ii o\ Ihr ti'K.im .iiul (Ik' v it* iinist.in* liMil 
,ny up In Ilir |>nl>lh .>t lln- (..-iirMl I .iw ol I .ln» .ilh>ii MtlioiU'Ji Hn^ l^itoJ mumiIs 

M-iyfjlr his!oMv.iJ mii.iKms is*.|.jlr llu- loIrs .»! iihliviJu.iN . ^'U^nps. .ithl . nri.'ii!^ i»l 
opinion iMiK Uu- iiuAl s.ilifiil ItMlHh's li.ivi' lu'on MiinnKiii/i-d lu-ir. ni onlor to pioviiK' 
u)oic sp.io- lo jM.iK V llu- irtonn ilwlf llu- sV.*huI p*)iln)M ^■onslilul<s Jn .ui.iKsis »»t tin' 
ofH- ol llu' ri'toiMi. llu- iiKlilulioiMl mti.isliiiv luu\ .nul llu- pio^-ONScs of miun-atioii 
jlh'si- siih lopu> voiu'spoiul lo llu- liivistoii iiih) oliti\ livcN. iiK-jns. .iiul piow'vs Wilhin 
tlicin. tfu- cinpli.inis -JiilN pu»ricssuJ\ tropi l.-^.il lr\l^ to' iMslilnli»»iMl .Ir \olo[Mnciil to 
,'JiK .ith>n.il . Ikhiko \^ iiu-nlhxu-i! rjiliri. llu' puiplTC- is csm-u H.ilK t*^ provuU- llir irailoi 
v.itli .1 v'MiAv to •.luily . i.illhM lli.in to r\|.>ouiul llu- nitiir tlrl.iil ot ii-f isl.llivr to\ts. mstl 
tiitioii.il strtu tnu". aiul i hioin»lo|.'u-s ol ^'^^Mll^. . , 

\hc .,opc ol the u'lorni is .iii.iKsOil m llu; li^lit ^'I ^.ilof'orios *»t inno^jtion \uo 
• piJSi'J l>\ IVi D.ilui. llu- Noiwc-k'.i.iii oihk.ihu'who ^i* onliluitrii a roccnl yoinpii-lK-iisivo 
iijti-riKilu)ti>l siutK ot iiinov.ilions Iho rosc.Mv'li, niulor llu- jcv'.is i>t tlu- Crnlu- I'oi 1 iln 
v.ilIiMKil |<csi-.ii.h .iiul liuuujlioii, an .ii-ciuv ot tlu" ( )ir.iin^^itioii U>i I o>n»MnK- Co 
opi'i.iiioii .nul I )vM-tnpMK'nl K-Mi-\u-il 1 1 M 1 o v.i|rin s In scMM.il l ountrios .it llu- ^cnlial. 

ti'v'joll.il .nul Si liool li-M-ls 

llu' stiuK' pioposo.) .J sol ol tnur .•.ili'i'ont's. vsilliin o.uh o\ wliu h a vIisImkIiom 
v*.a^ Muuk- fu'lwrm {Uc^turjl W\c\ Itlir fvi-i all oln^alion s\sUmii) ami {UcifiUKudanul 
li-vi'l ( iIk' nuliMihial si 1iot>l ami its oruiron'monl ) 

.j/cx'orr / /^«/r(//rcv jnJ fum rh>n\ t\\v Mh)c. :ivos atul hnu turns ot tlic school in 
its fMuaiU't sotial anil c\oni>inu" t'onloxt. 

M/Zrvforr .* i )r)^dni:atii^n and adruini\trath>n. llu- or^'.aiii/.ilioii and admniistiation c)t 
llu' s.iiool s\sU'ni Mulndni^' lontrol. tlnaruo. ilcnsion inakirif: arul supply i>l loKistifs'; 

i\itciii>r\ .< Hnli'\ ufhl role n hitK ^n^hips !<oK- iK rinitu)ns an(rrt)U- rohitK)nslups, that is 
nnu>valu>ns lo nnpiovc the roles which nulivriluals pcrtorni ami the rohilioiislnps between 
imhviihuils anil groups. 

.(i/c.ifon' 4 ( urrhuluni Anns. Lumtont / methods. evaluatu)n. material and internal 
organi/atioii ot instruetion 

(■ategi>r\ 4 ot l!u- Dalni typoloi^- i.s siittuientU hroad for a lurtfier distinction he 
made, using the three level categori/ation^s proposed bv Si\ten Markluiid* 

I cvcl I The external structure of the scliool . above ail in respect ol the number ol 

grades, stages and divisn)ns into dill'crcnt courses ol studies, 

I cvfl : Tunctable's and syllabuses, witli aims ami 'contc-nV oT subjects or groups of 
subjects 

level y T\w teacher's instructional methods, the pupils' way ol working, edu- 

catiimal materials, study material and forms oT evaluation. ; 
I. Dahn. P Case sruJit's o/ cduiatiotxal mmn^atio^ Srrarc^ws far innnvatum in cJu^ation. Pans. 

Ol rn. PJM. vol 4, p VMl. 
2 (ik'd l>> Stiurt \\d^\^ii\ Styles of curriculum development' Paris. Orn>. 1972. 



.4. • 

For an^y^g4nstiftitional relationships, the framework used is one,.propdsed by^ thfc 
author in^'previous studies* , the concept of an institutional 'infrastructure'. With respect 
to educational innovation, i;istitutions (broadly defined) are primarily categorized accord- 
ing to theii' relevance for three sets of functions: 

- p'krticipationdg^idecision making; ^ 
execution anouriplemenJtation; 

— planned rftggjtal and innovation.^ * ^ 

This frameworkpfeeiUts the analysis of two types of innovation. The first is innovation 
consisting in chah^g the infrastructure so as to create (or eliminate) institutions or to 
change institutionalized relationships within thetinfrastructure. The second is innovation 
by the iiistitutions themselves. It may be noted that the third category of function, 
planned renewal^and innovation, is a relatively new institutional role, corresponding to 
various forms of research, development and information dissemiaation ('linkage'). 
• ( No single satisfactory framework appear^to exist in the scientific literature to analyse 
all types of Educational innovation processes. Therefore the approach will be to identify' 
several 'strands' of innovation-oriented processes, each of which is discussed in eclectic 
fashion. The vocabulary of analysis borrows from the generaliiterature on innovations 
summarized by M. Huberman in this same series of publications^ : ' ' 



1.. Churchill, S. Restructuring educational R and D in Ontario. Interchange (Toronto), vok 6, no. 1, 
1975; Modelling a national education R and D system: a conceptual framework (Consultants 
Paper). Washington, National Institute of Education, 1974. 

2. Hubennan, M. Understanding change in education: an introduction. Paris, Unesco; International 
Bureau of ^cation, 1973. 99 p. 
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I. Origins 6i the reform 



The Peruvian setting * 

The options chosen by national authorities in designing an educatiorjal reform can 
seldom be related in a simple, direct way to general background data on a country. 
Educational innovation "requires, above all, the definition of specific objectives in 
human terms and the choice of specific means suited to the social setting. Geography, 
demographic trends, economic structures and even cultural History provide the gen- 
eral context for the decision making process, but they do not dictate its content. 

Nevertheless, foreign students of a ''reform must be sen^itfced to general national 
characteristics which, often implicitly rather-than explicitly, jajjie tak.en into account in 
formulating it.v Table 1 summarizes a few statistics concemi^ig Peru; but raw numbers 
tend to raise more questions than they. answer. For e»amplei />^rc^//fl gross domestic 
product is an underlying variable of national develocment but gives no clue to social 
structure, income distribution or external depenclency jrelationships with other 
countries. Yet these latter factors are ainong those which we^e most prominent in the 
minds of the persons who designed the educational reform in Peru. Before^we turn to 
their specific motivations, let us summarise those situational factors which, for foreign 
observers, may appear to have a distinctive explanatory value^-as a basis for comparisons 
with other nations. - i 

Extreme geographic diversity. The geography of Peru divides, brdadly into three clearly 
distinctive regions. The dry coastal plain is the most densely Rjjpulated area, dominated 
by the presence of the capital, Lima, with its three million ini^bitants. More than one- 
third of the population of the country live in this coastal strip accounting for about one- 
tenth of the total surface. Their numbers are growing rapidlyPth/ough internal migration 
from the rpral interior. They are drawn by the factories, tfte Plantations developed to 
produce export products such as sugar, the seaports and the major trading centres of the 
modem Peruvian nation. The second region, the j^des mountain range, can be said to 
cut the country into two. But this is only a figure of speech. Tl?e mountainsdo not cut 
so much as they fragment. Spiritually and physically they overshadow all except the^ 
most eastem regions. The gigantia peaks of 6,000 metres or more in height, the windy* 
plateaux at heights of 4,000 and 5,000 metres, and the deep, tortuous valleys seem to 
penetrate everywhere, rendering Communication difficult and nicking human survival 
an unending test of endurance, skill and courage. Despite sUch ^conditions, this moun- 
tainous area remains the home of half the Peruvian population., Pn their eastem side, 
the Andes npple downwards in forest-cloaked serenity X(S form ^^he continental rim dF 
the Amazon river basin. This eastem slope soon tumsinto a vast ^arshland and tropical 
rain forest; it accounts for two-thirds of Peril's land surface butis inhabited by only 
about one -sixth of the population. 



Tibkl. Basic infomtioii on Peni^ 



Surface area ljl85^I6kni^ 
Popiihtion(1972] , 13^72,052 



if 



Population dcnsi^ ap(Sox. 12 persons/km^ 

Annual rate of increase | 3.2% 

Foreign trade //■ ' i 

. (1973 h thousands US doiaft) / ' I 

' Impoiiscii. . f $1,019,000 

• Exports f.o.b. $1,041000 



Product (US dollars) < 1961) 1972 



Total (mions) ,7 • ^ $2,083 $ 5,474 ♦ 

Per capita ■ ' $208 " $379 

Educatioii^ (1974) ; . . , Totals - of which: Elementary^ Secondary 

Enrolment / ' ^ 4,185,813 , 2^65^34 911,866 

Teaching personnel / , 132334 i 74,013 39,024 

'Educational establishments 24,729 20,552 1,1 



1. All data except on educa^on: Statistical YmM 1974, New Vork, United Nations, 1975. 

2. Demoh deiaEdum^n Pmm ims, Lima, MlNEDUC, 1975. 

3. indudes primaiia diunia, basica regular, primaria 
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Extreme cultural diversity^ To a greater degree Hion in most n-itions, geogra|:jhical diver- 
sity coincides with, and has tended to reinforce cultural diversity in PerO. Ig^re-Colom- 
bian times, the Inca ruled a vast empire stretching north and south beyond 'Peru *s present 
bprders; the Andes were the heartland of all political, religious, economic and social life. 
The colonial conquest by Spain and the subsequent development, in recent times, of an 
export -orieifted economy resulted in a definitive power shift to the coastal regiqn, even 
though the bulk of Reruns population continued to live in the mountains. However, down 
to the present, the qiountain inhabitants have frequently retained many of their ancestral 
customs ^d, to a significant degree, their languages'(dialects'qf Quechua and Aymara), 
The degree of Indian cultural survival is difficult toTneasure, because of the variety of 

' possible criteria and the widespread e?dste/ice of bilingualism. Census figures from 1961 
indicated approximately 46 per cent of the population as being Indian, and about 33 per 
cent of the total population as being, non-Spanisli speakers; moden\pPeruvian sonologists, 
concerned with criteria of social structure, estimated in the early 1960's that approxi- 
mately a quarter of the population hied in so<2dlcd communidades de tftdigcfias, Indian 
communities in various stages of' transition' between* ancestral and 'modem* customs^. 
The Indian tribes living in the eastern jungle regions speak' a great variety of languages 
and dialects and represent a different, stage of cultural evolution. Most had only limited 
contacts with the I ncaiA civilization and are making, even today, their first contacts with 
urban culture. At the opposite extreme, the coastal area presents a picture of widespread 
urbanization; the majority of the inhabitants speak Spanish as their only language, and 
arrivals from indigenous a\eas in tlie mountains who conserve an Indian language rapidly 

'acquire functional bilinguali^ and frequently abandon their native dialects altbgetlicr. 

Rapid economic a fid social development in the recent past. During the late 1950 's and 
throughout the sixties, Peru underwent sudden acceleration in tlie pace of its economic 
and social evolution^. From the mid-fiftics onward the annual rate of economic gfowt^Ti 
showed sustained periods in excess of 6 per cent, sometimes reaching 9 per cent; during 
the sixties Peru's economic growth was probably the most rapid in Soutli America, 
approximately 60 per cent, in terms of real Gross Domestic Prpduct, during the decade. 
A halving of the crude death rate during the two decades fMn^|940 onwards meanwhile 
raised the rate of population growth tp among the highe9flR|y country in the worldf 
estimated at 3.1 per cent per annum Despite this, 'the Fat^^HHnomic expansion was so 
high that per capita economic growth was perhaps^ the secon^iost rapid in the contin- 
ent. These favourable indices masked, however, underlying problems; the rapid growth ' 
produced enormous social strains. Various writers^ have emphasized the extreme in- 
equality of income distribution which characterized Peru in that period. Internal mi- 
gration, cabined with. the high population growtli rate, contributed to the spread of 
insalubrious living conditions in the shanty towns that sprang up around larger cities. 
Furthermore, this growth itself had two underlying characteristics ttiat foreshadowed 
serious probleiTis for the future. To begin with, it was what economists call 'export-led' 
growth and occurred within the framework of economic links with other nations that 
many other Peruvians already felt were links of quasi-dependency. Secondly, growth was 
unevenly distributed on a regional basis, accentuating strong trends of internal rural-to- 
urban migration. . 

1 . Matos Mar. J. Que son las 'Communidadcs dc Indrgcnas'? in: Salazar Bondy, Sebastian, ct al.. 

La en(^vici/gcla del Peru. Montevideo, 1963. p. 62 ff. . ^ * 

*• 

2 This section follows closely the analysis by George Andrews Hdy, Educational fifwnce and edu- 
cational reform in Peru. Paris. International Institute for i:ducatioriaI Planning, 1974. p. 121-174. 

. 3. cf. Paulston. R.G. Society, schools and process in Peru, Oxford. Pergamon Press, 1971. p. 91-92. 
8 , •* * . *' • 



Tibk 2. K^ iniUcatoi^ of educational expaoaon^ ^ 

■ * ^ , ^ —'^ ; 7" 

EnrflmH^ ',.1960 ^ ; : P ' ' Annual grow* 



rate 1960-70 



Priliiaiy ■ , . , .1,459,600 ^63,400 • , m 

'Secondaiy : ■ ■' ' 'k^OO. 674300 ' , 13,0* 

Univeniity - 3ip ,, 110,600 .13,6* 

\ ' Total,iiic.pie«hMl , ' • : . 

I " and,ii)theifon»iil " ; 1,728^00 ' , • ' :3»484;100 ' , ■ 73* 



.Popjilatioii 15-39 yeais 
All adults 15'yrs. and over 



Number of years of education 
completed 



, 1961V 


1972 


32.4%; ■ 


19.7* 


^81* ■ 


; 27.7* 


1961 


. ' 1572 


252 ' 


■ 3.71 



(in percent of age class) Male / ^ Female Male 'Female ' ^ V 

;;7^9years\ 565 ' '50.5^ ' 79i , 70.6 " ' . 

isiycan ' ' , ,30.4 ' [6:S 42;5n " 23.1 

20.24years V/ ;i.7 -0.9- ; '2-.4:' IJ 



1. Hays, QXE^tiond fimesnieducatbnalrefominPm Paris, International Institute for Educational Plapng, 
^' 1974. p. 10, table land p. 17, table 8. ' , ^ ' ^ f ■ 
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Explosive growth in the education system. Peru entered the growth decades of tlie 1950's 
and sbcties with an essentially traditional education system - 'tradiUonal' in the sense 
- which has caused the term to be identified with the need for reform in many countries 
Pnmary schooling was available only to a modest portion of the populaUon; secondary 
was traditional m content and reserved for a very smaU. proportion of those who passed 
through elementary school; higher educaUon in the universities was available to only a 
very small elite. -PopulaUon growth; rural migration to the cities, and economic growth 
combined to produce a situaUon where the social demand for schooling grew in almost 
explosive proportions. Like- the economic and demographic growth, it- occurred on a 
sustained basis but at much higher rates. For the decade 1^60-70, average annual growth 
rates in enrolment were: 5.8 per ccntflfor primary, 13.0 per cent for secondary and 13 6 
per cent for university. The cumulative effects of such growth, occurring on a sustained 
basjs, were staggenng: primary enrolments moved from 1 ,459,600 to 2 563 400; second- 
ary fron> 198,200 to 674y300; university from 3 1 ,000 to ^110;600^ ' ' ' 

Although numerous minor reform's- were carried out over the years,^ they did not 
. fundamentally alter the formal content and structure of education. As a result, existing 
structures suffered serious imbalances and deep-set tensions. For example, at the second- 
ary level the expansion of student numbers was accomplished;, in part, by increasing the 
.student-teacher ratio by almost 50 per cent nationwide^ As With" economic growth 
^oss regional disparities continued to exist as well .ap OECD study noted in 1967- that in 
the Lima distnct only 18.4 per cent*of inhabitants ha^d never attended school,' whereas 
in the least educated region, the Southwest, 703 per cent had not^. The differences cor- 
relate strongly with the presence of large numbers of Indians having little or no know- 
ledge of Spanish and are reflected in illiteracy rates. In 19^1 the' national illiteracy rate 
was 39 per cent of adults over 15 years but averagedi65 per cent in the departments with 
io.:nJ^^^! P^^P^^^^^ non-Spanish speakers^ The balance-sheet on the period of the 
1^60 s and its educational expansion remains, despite th.e problems, favourable. Table 2 
shows the- important progress made in key indicatory, of edueaUonal development. 
Tlie revolutionary change ' . ■ 

In October 1968, a movement of the Peruvian ?\rmed Forces overthrew th£ government 
cf President F. Belaunde and replaced it by a military junta. General 'nan Velasco 
Alvarado was named to succeed to the presidency. This change of government marked a 
/turning pomt in Peruvian history and may be identified as the fnain factor leading to 
Peruvian educational reform. , * 

It has not beeif unusual in Peruvian history for the military tp hold power. In fact, as 
some ^observers have noted,* the presidengy h^ been occupied more by military figures 
than by civilians. From a distance of several years, it is obvious tikt the change of govern- 
ment in 1968 was different from earlier military coups. In the intervening period since 
then, a revoluUpn has taken place in the broad sense of the term. As our purpose is not to 
study. politicial history, we should only dwell here on the characterisrics of this change 
which, will be useful for explaining the origin, conceptualization 4nd implementation of 
tne educational reform. 

1. Hays. op. cit.. p. ifc. ' ' ' 

2. C^los Sal'Azai Ro^CTo. Pedagoj^ y educacion en el Peru. LimixA9 69, p. 44-5. 

3. Hays, op. cit., p. 22. . ' 

4. Human resources, education and economic development in Peru. Paris. OECD, 1967 39 cited 
by Hays, ibid., p. 14. ' . . 

5. cf. Paulston, op. cit., p. 14, table 2. ' * 

6. DoUfus, O. ?^row. 2nd. ed., Pari^. P.U.F.. 1972. p. 119.' . «^ 
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.'Freparatioa. TKe militaiy government had a barefiilly prepared programme of action, 
drawn up prior to the actual seizure of power. Ei^entually rendered public under the 
title *Inca Plan'* , the prograninfie is characterized by a high degree ohntemal logical con- 

'sistency in which the interrelationship of the components has. been carefully thought 
tlirpugh. Academic studies of the revolutioftary Process have emphasized th6 role of 
preparatory work by officers at the general- staff sdiool of the armed forces, the Centro 
de Altos Estudios Militares^ . In the v&rsion revealed in July 1974, the plan contained 31 
major headings in the section entitled 'Specific objectives and actions*; 'Reform of edu- 
cation* was number 19/Each heading is divided into three parts: a critical diagnosis of 
the then existing situation, a statement of retolutipniry objectives, and a list of specific 
actionsProposed as a means of reacking these objectives. 

Execu0n. The major points of the Inca Pli^g havb been put into practice systematically 
and thoroughly. Had the plan been pyblished in 1968, World opinicu) would hardly have 
noticed the education, re form amidst al^he other measures set form. Items in the plan 
which subsequently were implement^ed, \d choose only a few of the more noteworthy, 
include nationalization of the holdings of uHe InteAational Petroleum Company, a strong 
line in intemational relations to reverse a.^tuation of dependency ('particularly vis-a-vis 
of the United States of America'), agrarianJreform 'in all the national territory , without 
privileges or exceptions', nationalization of water rights (agriculture being mainly de- 
pendent on irrigation), tighteiling^drastically the conditions governing the operatiorvs.of 
intemational mining firms, anJ'progressive takeover of credit and insurance institutions^. 

Planning. The revolutionary programme included a special section on planning. The 
previous regime was criticized because 'group interests' reduced planning to mere .'for- 
malism'; and the programme announced the intention of. institutionalizing planning in 
the'^public administration of the country."* In connexion with what has just been said 
about the deterrriSned execution of the InCa Plan itself, this emphasis indicated a fun- 
^iamental concem of the regime with using planning as a technique for social change. 
Subsequent developments tend tov.confirm this. L 

Participation. The Inca Plan criticized earlier govemments for partisansliip, rejected 
the existing legislative system; similarly, the public adminisration was accused of bu- 
reaucracy, lack of planning, inefficiency, and dishonesty,. Long-t«rm reforms were prom- 
ised for both .sets of pro'blems. Meanwhile, the programme noted that the *aear totality 
of the population is deliberate ly>excluded {marginada) from the solution of prolplems 
affecting it' and promised to: promote free association oC persons, prepare the popu- 
lation to participate effectively in all the activities of their dissociations and to 'orient 
the functioning of tlie associations, avoiding their manipulation by minorities or groups 
witli interests extraneous to them'.^ The regime has created, in fact, a variety of par- 
ticipatory mechanisms and, with some exceptii^ns, made them function with minimal 
control *by eariier party and union leqders. These participatory mechanisms include 

1. Reproduced in its entirety: T.l Plan Inca*. in: El proceso peruana, lecturas, p. 14-39, Lima. INIDF, 
\ ' 1974^64 p. 

2. eg. Jacquettc. Jane S. The politics of development in Peru. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Stanford University. 1971. 

- 3.-^ 'IvI Plan Incii*. op. cit.. items n,os.' 1 .3,4,5,8,1.6. , 

^^^id.. item Vio. 2. ' * 

5. ibid., items nos. 25??7, 29. _ . ' 



P^^cing Workers' represcnlaiives in the directorates of industrial, i^mmercial, fishing and 
^^^ing enterprises (most of wluch are in the process of gradually, being acquired by the 
porkers themselves under a system of profit-sharing and share distribution). For general 
social ana political action particularly at the local level, the government has created 
^>NaMOs (Sistema Nacional de Apovo a- la Movilizacion Social). With strong leadership 
irom the anned forces SINAMOS mobilizes local initiatives in diverse domains, such as, 
p Ojects \\^^ urbanization and organization of co-operative production enterprises, in ad- 
'^'^»on it has played a role of direct communication between the local level and the mili- 
l^/y, a Slr^^^,ture of communication parallel to the main administrative machinery of the . 
i^iaie. Th^ application of the participation models has included one important facet, 
naniely i^^ deliberate recruitment of leftist intellectuals and thinkers to serve as advisers 

^^nporiant decisions of the regime.* 
l^^^ignin^ the refonn: process t 

'^^^ if^niediate origin of the educational reform may be^traced to item 19 of tiie Inca 
^ the most general level, thenrttrtrrnnovation process might appear to reduce to 
^ Simple schema: revolutionary programme: revolutionary* seizure of power; imi^lcmen- 
t^iion Of ji^e programme. Although correct in general outline, this schema tends to 
iB"ore the complexity of the pro^'ess.>and above all, to make it appear as if the rcvol- 
>*"Onary programme included a detailed map of actions in the field of education. This 
^ roneous impression should easily be corrected by a simple comparison: in the printed 
^^r^ion Of the Inca Plan^he actions proposed for education occupy about ZOiines; the 
V!^^^'" Aaw on Education, as has been "noted, is a long document, ahiiost, VSO pages 
tw'^^^'^" Printed. The schema given above overiooks the importance of the phase be- 
i cen sei/ure^f power and implementation of the programme - the design phase, m 
./'^jV^^e general Prog^limme is confronted the myriad 4etails of organizing and 
ii^mmistering a large ^6cial sub-system. It will now be useful to^tline that design pro- 
f before considering its content and results. " \ ^ 

^n/^'^^" ^^^^ refontiVrew olH of a decision fo include education among those aspects 
' Pruviap, society wliKJi the armed forces movement had decidccl to change. This<:on- 
^^^^ typical of mo^t -situatiOris: |;ducatiori is viewed in these situations 

3 o/K' Qttwtig sei^efQi means to achieve social reform, Thereby^a murua/ dependency 
r^'^tionstiip created. TlVe education reform can l^e based upon the assumption that 
c mplerneniary reforms affdf li^i^ other national sectors will assist its aims, i-or example, 
^^icnsion of primary e^Jucafton among poorer sectors of the population 'iii the Andes 
r quires significant improvementMi;! family socio-economic conditions as a prerequisite, 
f r rcgulaj. attendance and successful performance of children in school. Conversely, the 
s ciah reform postulates that the. education system will inculcate values and skills wiiich 
our Social change; jo pursue the example, ll^^' socio-economic development of Indian 
• j^^niunijjgg might depend upon their cohesion as a social group, and the role of the 
^nc *^ furthering 4he Spanish language at b certain'stage of development might tend to 
'nt^^^^^ the alienation of the members oClhc community from their social'group.- This 
inierdependency was e/nphasized in a message issued in^uly 1970 by President Velasco: 

^ 'R^^^Qlutio'n from above': military ^:ovc;nmcnt and pofi^ar participation in Peru. 

^968-7;) I'npubMshcd doctoral disscration. Cornell University. 1973, p./03, 259-61 . 
J^C. ^^Hj^itions oi alienation', 'consdentization* and 'cultural imposition' indudfd in the reform 



^Without an effective, profound and permanent transformation of Peruvian education, 
it is impossible to' guarantee . the success and continuity of the other structured refornis 
of the revolution. This explains, why the educational reform, the most complex but per- 
haps tlie niost important of all tlie reforms, constitutes an essential requirement for 
Peruvian, development imd a central objective of ou^ revolution.'* A final characteristic 
of tlie general revolutionar>' context is that revolution based upon an established pro- 
gramme implies tliat educational reform is viewed primariljjf as a matter to be carried. out. 
Actual decisions do not centre around whether reform sliould happen. Questions are 
raised, instead, about whidi objectives are best suited to revolutionary' goals, what aspects 
of education should be reformed, and how best to effect the reform. 
Phases. The process of designing the Peruvian educational refomi was influenced botli by 
characteristics of tlie general revolutionary model discussed above and by the specific 
characteristics identified in the previous section as part of the Peruvian process. A few 
dates may help situate the speed of events. The first few montlis of the new regime were 
occupied with consolidating control over the rnajor elements of the state apparatus; in 
March 1969 a series of 'Organic' laws reorganized several ministries, including the Ministry 
of Education. By Decerober of the same year, the Minister of Education, General Alfredo 
Arrisueno Cornejo, was in a positioh to prepare public opinion for a 'total' refomi of edu- 
cation, 'from the underlying principles of education to its implementation aspects, that 
is the infrastructure, the curricula, the nietliodblogy, the training of teachers'.^ During 
the following months a special commission, the, Reform Commission, hammered out the 
details of the reform proposals, which were, printed in a document called the 'General 
< Report', ready for release at tlie^end of 1970. After nearly a year and a half of public 
discussion and debate, the General Law was promulgated on 24 March !97l. 

.Options. Of the decisions faced by the Peruvian authorities, the mos; important for the 
/^iinovation process were those concemed with participation - \yho should be involved, 
at what point and for what purposes. Without access to docuifients on tfie^ actual de- 
.cisions made, the best that can be done now is to note the evidence of the way tliat 
these problems were dealt with in practice. The range oPtoptions available was, to begin 
'^with, somewhat limited. The situation diagnosis in the Inca Plan had identified the cdu- 
^ cational bureaucracy as an object of change, as well as an obstacle to chai^ge; the impetus 
fjto^^reform the structures came from outside them. In addition, the plan criticized the 
teaching profession for being 'politicized"*, implying that the partisan leanings of teachers 
would not be used as a guide to reform,^Finally, at tlie most basic level, the reform was 
intended to benefit particularly those whom the present social and economic system ex- 
cluded entirely, the marginados , that is, the very persons whose low level of education 
excluded them from effective participation in decision making.-? 

, The first option of ijpfte concemed the composition of the Education Reform Com- 
mission. In practice, it was made up of individuals who came from outside the Ministry 
(if Education. Most were left-wing intellectuals, that is persons with strong university 
training and ties; they included 5uch persons as Carlos Malpica and Augusto Salazar 
Bondy, who later became the prime spokesman for the reform. The significant excep- 
tion was Dr. Andres Cardo Franco, who had occupied the post of Director-General in 

I. Message of Pres. Juan Velaseo Alvaiado. cited (frontispiece) in: Coniision dc Reforms dc la J'du- 
cacion' Refomia Je la educacion Pentwia. Jnforme Getieral.: Vxmix, 1970. Abbreviated below: 
'InformeGcnera.1 1970'. 

3. Press conference of Gen. A. Arrisueno C, 1 1 Doc, 1969. 

3. Informe General 1^70. ^ 

4. Plan Inca', op, cit.. item no. 19. 
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the Ministry of Education prior to the change of government and who tlien became the 
head of planning for the Ministry, a post he still holds. ^ Thus, the fnain point of contact 
between the Reform Commission and the Ministr\ , other than the Minister himself, was 
througli the planning function. The pfcblem of participation was particularly acute at the 
stage when tlie General R6port was released and prior to the promulgation of the General 
Law. The approach chosen, whether deliberately or not, was 'conscientization'. 

Beginning in October 1970, when the General Report was ready for release, and con- 
tinuing into January 1971, the members of the Reform Commission held the first session 
of instruction for 'trainers' (entrfnaclores). This- was a group of about 25 young men and 
worhen teachers, chosen because of their strong support of the revolutionary social aims 
of the government. In the atmosphere of entliusiasm surrounding the release of the Gen- 
eral Report, their interest burgeoned into what can best be called revolutionary zeal.^ 
Since the reform was based on a rigorous set of criticisms of the existing conditions, their 
hiission of cdpscientization had important implications. Wlien tlie trainers completed the 
course in Jan^iary I97I and left for different points in the^'country to organize meetings 
to familiarize teachers and the public with the aims of the reform, a point of no return 
was reached. With official backing, public opinion was being marshalled against the 
existing education system. In the sense of opinion formation, a .revolutionary process 
was released, and the role assigned to the concept of participation in that process was 
primarily a role of implementation. This and the other characteristics of the process 
identified here are entirely consistent with the analysis made above of the general charac- 
teristics of tiie revolutionary process in Peru. 

Designing the reform: revolutionary' diagnosis and response 

^le General Report , The- Education Reform Commission was a crucible in which the 
diverse ideological elements of the revolutionary process were fused into a single^homo- 
genous alloy. The analogy with a process of refining and treating metals by fire conveys 
the image of the revolutionary heat that was required to bring togetlier diverse reform 
currents and integrate them into a single consistent plan of action - the General Report 
of the Educational Reform Commission. 

The General Report epitomizes tiie type of revolutionary planning style evident in 
the Inca Plan with its three main elements: diagnosis, response, action. That is, it first 
presents a diagnosis of the existing situation, defined in term^/ a revolutionary philo- 
sophical stance, the general objectives to be' pursued by the Statfe in^the area anal^&eii, 
and, finally, outlines a series of policies and actions, intended tpjjn^'ement them. Be- 
yond this similarity of fomi with the Inca Plan, the content is cWisistent with the Inca 
Plan as' a result tlie complementarity referred to earlier";:, the interdependence be- 
tween, the educational refomi and otlier concurrent social changes;. 

However, the context of the two documents was so radically different that thore were 
dissimilarities in tlie use made of them. Whereas the Inca Plan originated in clandestinity 
and was intended initially at least as a guide to revolutionary and higli-level governmental 
decision making ---that is action requiring a minimum of publicity - the General Report 
was intended as a means of broad popular communiciKion. Its nearly 200 pages are. a 
treatise intended to convince the reader of the reasons for change. The use of the report 
as an instrument of conscientization in the' hands of the cntrenadores constitutes a 

1. Interview with Dr. AndresXTardo Franco, 5 Sept. 1975. 

2. Interview with Dr. .Mauricio San Martinjf rayssinefandTTrwr. Wiitrcdo Mucrtcs, 20 Nov/jmbcr 1972. 
The number of trainers subsequently rose to'ovcr 300. ( 




' fund ametit ally original element of tlie reform design in Peru. Tlie true importance of 
the General Report derives from tlie fact that many of its pr6visions have been enacted 
and mjplemented faithfully down to the present time. 

Tlie revolutionary diagnosis. The opening pages of tiie General Report contained a 
serious indictment of the then existing state of Peruvian education. In this sensd it was 
ver>' similar ^- despite the unusually strong language - to other reports of commissions 
on education in various countries. The approach is distinctive, however, in tliat it goes 
beyond immediate criticisms of education to suggest deeper, underlying causes of mal- 
aise. While the present analysis of the accomplishments of the reform does not call for 
an examination of tlie negative comments addressed to tlie past, it is important, on the 
other hand, id understand the main rationale of tlie analysis and how tlie diagnosis 
of problems is placed within a framework of revolutioTOry ideology. Tlie logical struc- 
iure of this diagnosis will be demonstrated by examples of specific analyses. 

The diagnosis, contained in Part 1 of the General Report uader the title *Doctrinary 
bases', begins with a brief reference to the revolutionary government and its policies. 
In othfer words, the reader is reminded of the fact that the context of political life - 
and, tlierefore, of decisions on education - has b^en modified by tlie change of regime: 
the policy and the educational action of a revolutionary regime must, in order to be 
authentic,^ reflect faitlifully tlie essential character and nature of that regime... of a 
Governmelit that has defined the tonquest of structural change objectives as tlie jus- 
tification of its own existence.* 

The next step is to look at the education system' in tlie liglit of its own internal 
operation and to identify major problems. The Reform Conimis^n did not fail to 
point out the positive accomplishmeVs of the previous period, partkularly the quan- 
titative expansion in the 1950*s and Sixties.- But tliey then inject an element of criti- 
cal realism regarding tlie level of inefficiency. They noted, for example, that the success 
rates of students e.ntering the system remained low, even though progress had been 
made (in the 195tr-60 decade 'about 4 per cent of those enrolled in the first year of 
elementary school completed secondary studies, a figure that rose to 12 per cent in 
the 1957-1967 decade); the generally low educational level of^ the pop^ulation as a 
whole was hardly three years of corrtfleted studies despite an investment of 4.8 per 
cent^ of gross -national product in edu.cation. These problems were traced in the report to - 
a series bf quantitative and qualitative deficiencies, such as ne^ept-of children of poorer 
sociil classes, absence of a system of 'recuperation* fto provide for adults who had in- 
sufficient education in tlieir , earlier years), and 'rigidity, bureaucracy, routine*. (See 
Table 3f for major headings in the list of deficiencies.) 

At this point, it should be remarked, the>commentary shifts away from faults of the 
education system itself to focus on the relationship between educational activity and 
other aspects of social and cultural Life. That is, instead of viewing education problems 
as originating primarily within the education system, the Reform Commission treated 
the problems as symptoms. The revolutionary diagnosis was that the underlying causes • 
were more profound, that to deal^witli tliem it wojjld be necessary to undertake struc- 
tural changes affecting the whole fabric of sociafrelationships structural changes of 
the type the revolutionary government had identified'as necessary. The analysis of these 
structural relationships defies condensation or summary. "A few extracts will convey at 
least the tenor of tlie arguments presented. 

Education and culture. The globa) culture of Peru presents the characteristic 
traits of a culture of dominatiort... Many observers have seen in Peru two practi- 
, caily parallel culaH:©*^ the culture of the dominated and the cuUure of tli^domi- 

* ^ ■ , . • . 15 




Table 3. Revolutionary crfticisin of traditional education 



Sub-headings exKacted from the chapter of the General Report* criticizing the edu- 
cation system as it existed at the end of the I960's. 

' I . Growing ilhteracy 

2. Neglect of children froni excluded (marginacios) social groups 

3. Absence of a system of recuperation (for dropouts and other persons not 
educated sufficiently by the previous systenr) 

4. Education at the service of a minority 

5. Disconnectedness from reality -V' ^ 

6. Lack of Peruvian spirit 

7. Intellectualism, memorization, academicizing tendency 

8. Inadequate training and selection of teachers 

9. Rigidity, bureaucratism, routine 

10. Administrative and financial distortion v 



1. ComLsion de Refomia de la Kducacion. Reforma de la Educacidn Peruana. Informs; General |.ima, 
MrNEDUC, 1970. p. 15-21. 
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nators... FJucation, an instrument of endo-acculturation by anotoiiomasia, has 
been until now the privilege of the dominator 'groups and has contributed to the 
Peruvian cultural disintegration/ ^ 

Community participatipn in education. \ new Peruvian education should foster 
and loment tlic participation of the community in education, laying )Jie foun- 
dation for parents, workers and other groups in the community to sliovj interest 
in the educational process and intervene actively in the functioning of the 
schools, even participating in the election of the heads of the school... The^cur- 
riculum should seek at all times a connexion with the social and economic 
reality of the country', either througli preparation for work or thrcrugh'thc ser- 
vice of students through civic and social projects of the community... A true 
social mobilization is indispensable to achieve fully the objectives of the new 
education.' ' 

l\dia.'ation and schooling, 'It is necessary to overcome the conceptiorj bf the edu- 
cational process as exclusively [one of] schooling... it is necessary to use all the " 
non-formtil means of education available... Without' negating the function and 
of the school, but rather by reinforcing and increasing its action, it is possible 
and opportune to begin the systematic process of out-of-school education.* 
The revolutionary diagnosis implied a profound reconceptuali/ing oY educational 
objectives in relationship to national and social goals. , 

Vie response. The Reform Commission's response to the problems diagnosed was to 
propose a set of general objectives for education. The reformed education has as its es- 
sential purpose the achievement of a new man within a new society.' (p/ 45). The re- 
f^nn would pursue three new objectives: 

/education for work and national development. Rejecting development for its 
own sake (desarrollismo), the pursuit of 'simple economic grdwth which only 
accentuates the unequal distribution of wealth' the commission evoked 'the 
liunianistic principle of man as an end in himself... Within the perspective of 
structural reforms aimed at development, education for work means to create the 
conditions for the spiritual fulfilment (^each person in the act of creating jointly 
with others a just society .* >. , ' 

Education for stmctjural transformation of society. Whereas education had been 
viewed^as a basis for transmitting the values, ideals and attitudes inherent in the" 
established social order, the Reform Commission declared the necessity that 
this conservative function yield its pdace to anotlier [function] of renewing the 
collective spirit and of preparation for the new society of the future.* 

Education for the self-affimation and independence of the Peruvian nation. 
The perpetuation of the social problems affecting Peril -- alienation, mjrgmc/o/j 
and disintegration - is attributed to 'powerful factors of external and internal ' 
domination/ Hducation should be, therefore, 'de-alienating and liberating and, 
consequently, affirmative of [our] own national personality*. The context of 
national self-affirmation is viewed, however, as implying co-operation with 
countries in the Andes region, in Latin America, and, more broadly, in all the 
Third World. 

The response, as defined in the new set of objectives, was clear: educational reform 
was to be part of a general revolutionary process. 
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II. The scope of the reform 



Hypotheses 

The Peruvian 'educational reform must be viewed as a continuing, dynamic process. Its 
exact nature is hard to define in the present and is likely to change in the future. Its. 
<tudy can be reduced to a search for the an^er to a single auettion suggested by the 
foregoing analysis of the origins of the reform: ^Given th^ redefinition of educational ob- 
jectives set forth in the General Report, what are the results of using them in the Peruvian 
.context to redesign the education system and, particularly, basic education?' The answer 
will reveal the interaction between idiosyncratic characteristics of national history and 
environment, the context of revolutionary social change, and the specifics of solving day- 
to-day educational problems. <1 

The division of the topic into three components - scope, infrastructure and process - 
will allow the examination of three sets of hypotheses; these are structured so as to^state 
a general rule, and then to apply it to the Peruvian context. 

Scope. The scope of a reform reflects its context. In a revolutionary context tlus irrjplies 
a rethinking of education in all its aspects. In Peru- the reform shows aa extraO|[difwiry, 
breadth of scope, a logical completeness of conceptualisation only possib^le in ah^exi; 
vironment where, it is assumed, society is to be redesigned. 

Infrastructure. Reforming education in any broad sense requires that the institutional 
inffastqjcture be changed in proportion to the scope of the reform. In the context of 
the Peruvian ref6rm touching all aspects of education, the infrastructure changes fore - 
shadov^ed in the reform plans involve 'original approaches to institutional change, some 
of which are 'in advance' &f ^developed'-countries. 

Process. The processes of educational change reflect certain constants of sequence, format 
and pacing that are probably universal -- even though they are drastically modified in re- 
sponse to specific h^onal situations. The variety of objectives for a reform should be re- 
flected in the choice of strate^es. Because of its breadth of scope and the choice of infra- 
structure alternatives, the Peruvian reform offers an opportunity to study a very rich 
blend of change patterns seldorfi encountered simultaneously in one national setting. 

Overview 

Since education is a process rather than a structure, it is hard to grasp the content of a 
reform by examining the framework of the education system, the grouping of grades and 
types of schools into a sequential pattern. Although we begin now by a brief look at these 
structural aspects of the Peruvian reform, we.shoald recall that grouping persons for in- 
struction is only the first step in education. Similarly, changing structures is only the first 
step in educational reform, if it is to be more than relabelling what exists without chang- 
ing its content. 
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Figure 1 . Existing and proposed educational structure 
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Figure 1 summarizes the major structural ciianges intended by tlTe reform aiiJsl*^j«r 
the traditional and reformed systems togetlier for pur^ioses of comparison, Tl^^ i^^^ 
apparent difference is the disappearance of what was called secondary educat'^'ij- (^^^ 
old secondary education, divided into technical and general (with further division o'^^ 
latter into branches for sciences and arts) is, so to speak, split in two. The first gr^i^^ 
secondary education are regroupetf witli elementary school to form the sy^^^'^^^^"^ 
Regular Basic Education. The latter grades are completely regrouped, along with J^f 
portions of tlie university, into liigher schools of vocational education* (^?sc/' /jli- 
superiores de educaciw profesional), or ESEPs, intended to provide a level oftjK^ig, 
fication suitable for professional activities in diverse sectors of the economy tcacP ^\^^ 
technical trades, commerce and so on. The sdjj^nd major stnictural difference is tlia^ /pH- 
earlier system of adult education in niglit scnool (cursos vfjperr/mjs), divided 
niary and secondary, is regrouped into a separate system of basic education for W.fs. 
(educacion bdsica laboral) leading directly to the same vocational scliools, the KS^^s, 
In other words. ^both systems lead to the university and, as regards general sit^ti^^ 
there is no *second-class* route to the university. At the university level, too, tnS^^he 
considerable simplification; some specialities of training are to be regrou|>cJ 
ESEPs, others integrated into the mdin stream of university education, Fin^i^b'' 
areas not served either by the ESEPs or the university, primarily for skilled and 5^^/^' 
skilled labour, specialized training centres/CECAPEs (centres de calificacion pfofesi^K\^^ 
extraordinaria) are to be cre||^d; entry to them is not to be based upon any piJrtii^V/ 
set of prerequisites, such as completing a given year of basic education havif^^ • 
certain age (though specific programmes may have variable entry requirehients), yv'-* 

These gross structural changes are the background to an analysis of the refomi- 
cording to the hypotheses stated, the Peruvian reform should be extraordinarily bf^jfic 
This may be assessed using the Dalin typology outlined in the introduction to cxaft^^C 
the main texts of the reform -- the GeneraJ Law, along with numerous coniplen^cn^^ o'^ 
laws, regulations, curriculaf guidelines and other documentary sourcoii (For ^ listini^ o'^ 
relevant legislation, see the report of the Peruvian De!egatit)n to the 35th sessio^ 
the International Conference on Education).* 

Category I: objectives and functions 

This category refers to innovations in the objectives and functions of education lO j^^^ 
broader social* and economic context. In the Peruvian situation, one can Oist'ng^/'^ » 
four different levels of generality in the redefinition' of educational objectives ^ 
functions. Proceeding from the more general to the more specfic, they are: 

(a) Redefining objectives and functions of the education system as a w^fiok. 
section on the origins of the reform has described this general redefinition, which ^ 
be summarized under the three topics: ^ 

Education for work and national development. 
- Education for structural transformation of society. 

Education for the self-affirmation and independence of the Peruvian nat^^"- 
At this level, the objectives and functions are formulated in such a way as t-o nial<^ ^^'^ 
compatible with the general aims of the revolution. 

/' 

1 . Desanollo de la educacion Peruana 1973-1975. fn forme a la S5a reunion de la ConfetertC^ ^cC^' 
rmcional de Educacion. Ginebra. Lima. Oficina Sectorial dc Planificacion. MIN!-,r)lJ^. ^ 
tcmber 1975, p. 56-69, 



(b) Redefining objectives and functions of a portion of the systetn. The decision to 
set up a system' of 'basic education' represented a major break witli previous traditions. 
Its implications can best be understood by reviewing the useful analysis of basic edu- 
cation prepared in 1974 by a panel of international experts meeting at the Unesco Head- 
quarters in Paris.* As mentioned earlier, the panel defined basic education as 'the first 
phase of Jhe educational process within the perspective of continuing education.' The 
origins of the'.concept were traced to a need felt in many countries to break with earlier 
systems that were characterized by the superposition of different levels of education. 
These levels ordinarily had originated in different periods and were, therefore, indepen- 
dent of one another and centred around themselves; they had different objectives and 
served distinct social classes. Academic or 'general' education was more prestigious than 
technical or vocational education. The changes in this pattern, according to the report, 
were due to two major factors. The general push towards democratization of education 
resulted in increasing pressure to remove inequalities and to provide a diversity of edu- 
cational experiences suited to th# needs of different groups and individuals, including 
those suffering from social disadvantages. The so-called knowledge explosion made it 
necessary to extend the duration of schooling and, indeed, to recognize that acquiring 
knowledge was a lifelong process of a continuing nature. Thus, the concept of basic 
education originated as a means of describing an educational experience, of variable 
duration according to circumstances, which prepared the individual to take advantage 
both of lifelong learning opportunities and of work experiences. 

Although the panel noted variations in applications of the concept in different 
national circumstances, they were able to identify numerous similarities. The most 
important was the perspective of lifelong education. This perspective made it necessary 
to extend the concept in two dimensions - first, in that it should obviously be made 
available to adults as well as the usual 'school-age' population and, secondly, in that it 
need not be carried out solely in the school environment. Tliat is, non-fomial methods 
may serve basic education, just as schools can. Similarly, the school itself should be 
more closely linked to the surrounding society. 

Since the panel included representation from Peru, it is not surprising that their re- 
port reflects very accurately much of the Peruvian experience. What is perhaps not 
evident, and deserves to be emphasized here, is, t^y^t the Peruvian implementation of 
the concept, as defmed in the General Law, is rigorous and logical; since the General" 
Law reforms the whole of the education systenT^within a single framework, the con- 
cept of basic education spills over and affects other parts of the system. Very rarely 
is one likely to encounter s^ch a theoretically coherent statement of new objectives 
and functions' of education based upon 'the concept. This coherence, which in fact 
carries over into every aspect of education in the reformed system, is illustrated by 
the instances set out below. 

. The definition of the new sequential level of education, the ESEPs, with a 
set of goals and activities that, through their relationship with preparation 
for the world of work, are a logical extension of the concept of basic edu- 
cation. 

Recognition of informal education, under the name of ^educationaf ex- * 
tension', as a specific concern of the State, on an equal legal basis with 
formal education, provides a means of implementing' the concept of con- 
tinuing education underlying the idea of basic-education. 

1* 

I . Reunidn de expertos sobre el ciclo de educacion bdsica, In forme final, op. cit. 
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The creation of a separate sub-system of basic education intended for adults, 
^ Basic Education for Work, applies the concept of continuing education to 
' basic education itself - recognizing institutionally that basic education can 
serve different purposes at different points in a person's development. 
The definition of Initial Education as a prior part of the educational process 
recognizes explicitly that experience in the years between the birth and the 
beginning of school attendance determines in large measure the success that \ 
can be obtained in basic education ; provision of assistance in these formative 
years is a means of reinforcing the basic education concept. ^ 

(c) Redefining the social and cultural function of educational content. The revol- 
utionary diagnosis in tlie General Report emphasized the degree to which the previous 
education system served an alienating function, in the sense that it tended to reinforce 
the existing class system by promoting a hierarchy of elites: at the bottom of the scale 
was the Indian whose culture, by its Very alienation from the education system, isolated 
him from the life of the nation. These problems were traced to the content of the tra- 
ditional education system which emphasized the value of academic learning to the de- 
triment of instruction oriented toward work, particularly manual work; and, in the*- 
special case of the Indian, the emphasis on the'traditional disciplines in school w^s made 
even more alienating by the fajct that the whole language of instruction was a denial of 
his cultural heritage. Althougli the General Report and the General Law both contain 
eloquentx^tements of principle condemning the previous system, the only valid re- 
form ofllflectives and functions with regarJto such matters has to be structural, rathex 
than at tlie level of legal ^exts. For the present we should note two major structural 
shifts tliat, better tlian any abstract statement of intentions, confirm that a true re- 
definition of objectives has occurred. First, there are the structural changes related to 
the role of work in the curriculum. The creation of a unified parallel adult education 
system for the basic years combined with the new ESEPs, in which all types of instruc- 
tion will be brought under one roof, represents a major departure from the separation 
of classes and the sejiaration of academically oriented from work-oriented learning. 
Secondly, the decision to encourage the use of Indian languages, already a brave de- 
parture from tradirion, has been reinforced by various measures. The most important, 
in legal terms, was the recognirion of Quechua af aa official language of the Republic, 
by a decree of May 1975.' In practical terms, the effectiveness of such a decision, with 
respect to actual instruction, is dependent upon a major shift in relations between the 
schools and their surrounding com'munities. This brings us to the last of the four levels 
of redefinition of educational objectives and funcridns. 

(d) Redefining the goals and objectives of the school in relation to its surrounding 
community. The General Law totally recognizes the system of governance for initial 
and bai^ic education through the creation of so<alled 'Communal Educational Nuclei'. 
Within a given town or district a new structure of public participation in control of 
the education system is set up. A communal council is responsible for advising the di- 
rector of the NEC on all rpatters related to its organizarion. The purpos^ of thi^ new 
structure is to reinforce the links between the schools and the surrounding community; 
the reorffiTzation emphasizes greater local control of education, a de facto change of 
the goalsTand objecrives of the schools in the broader sense. 

1. Decrcto lly 21156, 27 May 1975. 
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FiguiT 2. AdJtiinistrative Structure, Ministt); of Education (leformed) 
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Category 2: organization and administration 

Organizational and administrative changes related to the governance of education pose 
particularly cjifficult problems of analysis. In a normal education system undergoing 
little in the way of reform, administrative changes are quite frequent; in a system under- 
going reform, as efforts are made to adapt to new circumstances, even more numerous 
changes are likely, many of them of a passing or temporary character. Among all the 
numerous changes in admijiistrative and organizational procedure' and struct uVe, what 
distinguishes those which truly constitute innovations? Two criteria appear to br useful. 
First, no account should be takin of changes involving the simple displacement of in- 
dividuals if the functions they vacate are not, -changed; similarly, the renaming of. func- 
tions (or organizational units) without change of content cannot be considered. Sec- 
ondly, the change should have as its objective the accomplishment of soijie goal that, 
independently of the change, constitutes an innovation in an educational sense; tliis ex- 
cludes innovations resulting in simple increases in organizational efficiency measured in 
financial terms, even thougji such changes are botli necessary and important. Generally 
speaking, the creation of a new institution fulfilling an educational purpose constitutes 
an organizational and adminstrative innovation of the type under consideration iiere. 

Using these simple criteria, one can immediately identify three major sets of ad- 
ministrative and organizational changes wliich constitute important innovations be- 
cause of their potential impact on educational operations. 

(a> Administrative decentralization. One of tbe major criticisms put forward in the 
Inca Plan and the General Report was that th6 education system was made rigid by 
e:^ce^ive bureaucracy and centralisation. Under the educational refonn, the country 
hiToeen diviaed up into nine regions and, within the regions. ^S'^nes. These regions 
and zonr^s are being equipped with their own technical staffsSas a mehns of giving them 
more control over activities in their respective jurisdictions. Convenfiely, the functions 
of the central organs of the Ministry of Education in Lima have been reduced; in ad- 
^ dition to overall financial control, the central administration is responsible for pro- 
viding general directives which are then interpreted and executed at lower levels. Only 
two organisms of a central nature remain with direct operational functions, the In- 
stituto Nacional de Investigacidn y Desarrollo de la Educacion (INIDE: National In- 
stitute of Educational Research and Development) and the Instituto Nacional de Tele- 
ducacion (INTE: National Institute for Distance Education). Numerous specific pro- 
blems 'remain to be solved in the structures of the regional and zonal offices of the 
Ministry, but the purpose of decentralization is the creation of a regional and zonal 
capacity to provide technical-pedagogical assistance to the lower levels; an estimate 
made in early 1974 noted approximately 500 professionals employed at the regional 
level and 1^00. at the zonal, primarily for the purposes of supervision and providing 
technical-pedagogical advice.* See Figure 2 for details of Ministry structure. 

(b) Creation of the Vomnkinal Educational Nuclei*. The process of creating the 
NECs began in 1972 with thesorganization of 137 such centres; an additional 343 
came into being in 1973-74; and ^final 339 in 1975, bringing the total to 819. At 
the completion of the process, all basic and initial education in the country is admin- 
istered through these new administrative organisms.^ The structural characteristics 
of the NECs are indicative of the new educational objectives they are to pursue. The 

1. Lyons, R.F. The orf^anization of primary school inspection in Peru. Working Draft, Pan's, Inter- 
national Institute for Educational Planning, 1974. 

2. Plan Bienal Sector Educacion 1975^76, op. cit. pp. 21-23. ^ 



central, .iofficc of each WiC is housed in a large school, usually in a town; it serves as a 
base for providing centralized resources and support to smaller schools (particularly in 
remote regions.), in terms both of administrative leadership and pedagogical advice. 
Technical-pedagogical teams, called equipos de promoddf\ educativa, are constituted 
at the NI'Cs; they usually consist of three or four-specialists, one each for initial edu- 
cation, basic regular education, basic education for work 'and educational extension. 
This central 'nucleus' fufils a double function, rationalizingithe use of existing resources 
by more efficient co-ordinption and, through the teams, upgrading the quality of edu- 
cation being provided.* The other major grouping offunctlons derives from the struc- 
ture for participation througlv the Communal Kducational Councils. The councils 
comprise from 10 to 20 members chosen in the following proportions: 40 per cent 
representing teachers in the NHCs, 30 per cent parents of students, and 30 per cent 
djverse local institutions of a socio-cultural and pnofessional nature. Participation is 
viewed not only as the means of making community wishes felt in the schools but also 
as the basis for mobilizing local activities to assist the work of the schools.? Although 
the councils function primarily in an advisory capacity, there is evidence that such 
participation can have real impact^ in tlie Peruvian envilonment. Tlie NECs are based 
upon a model of rural nuclei which has been tried oui in the country since the late 
1940's; the nuclei were the means of extending schoolk into remote Indian areas and 
have been associated with what limited bilingualism /was previously encouraged in 
education.'' Generalizing this indigenous mode^ to the , Whole of the countty, including 
the cities (though in a much modified form), repreijnts both psychologically and 
organizationally a major innovation. / 

(c) h'stablishing an infrastructure for planned educational renewal. The refomi of 
education has been accompanied by the creation of new institutions intended to 
facihtate the process of implementation. The most important of these^forthe present, 
is undoubtedly the INIDH, an institution involved , in research, curriculum develop- 
ment, teacher upgrading, and the conscientization activities of entrenadores. The 
general reorganization of functions within the Ministry of Education, particularly 
the strengthening of planning mechanisms, and the creation of other related insti- 
tutions such as the I/istituto Nacional de Teledu'cacidn (INTE), have definitely modi- 
fied the system's capacity for long-term sustained changes. The development of thip 
infrastructure is so important that it is analysed in detail in anotlier section of this 
study (v p. 31 fQ. 

Category 3: roles and role relationships 

As pointed out by Dalin in the formulation of his typology, innovations regarding 
roles and role relationships are closely related with those in organization and admin- 
istration: the objective of such innovations, however, is to improve not techniques 
and procedures but rather the roles which individuals perform and the relationships 
between individuals and groups.'* Study of role changes is highly problematical. Re- 
search on innovation indicates that the process by which individuals and groups change 

1. For operational details sec: Manual para el cliaj^ndstico situacioml del NEC. Lima, INIDI-, MINF.- 
DUCI975. ' 

2. LGi:. Art. 64-77. X 

3. Baum» J. A. Estudio sobre la educacion rum en el Peru: los nucleos escolares campesinos. Mexico, 
Ccntxo Regional de Ayuda Tecnica - Agencia para el DcsarroUo Internacional (AID), 1 967. 

4. OKCD. op. cit.. p. -40. 
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their behaviour is thai which ^ among Jift'erent type^of innovations, requires the longest 
time.* hi fact, role changes are hard to deal with in any objective sense, for they involve 
the interaction between more than one person, and each individual, by definition, has a 
different perception of what the relationship is. Our approach to this is through the 
study of intended role changes that are, sb to speak, 'built into* other portions of the in- 
novation process. Obviousjy^ every structural change implies chanjjjts in individual be- 
haviour; in the reform, two sets of role changes are fundamental: at the general level, 
a shift in relationships between educators and educated, and. at the specific level, a shift 
in tlie roles assigned to the teaching profession. 

(a) Vfiange in relationships hetwcn educators 'and educated. The whole refonn is 
postulated upon the' belief that the education system-should play a different role in 
society. These changed objectives and expectations, studied under Category I. have 
been translated into various structural changes, sumrnari/ed as if^iovations of Category 
2. Taken together, these reforms imply that a radical shift shoiildhccur in the relation- 
ship of educators* to tliose they educate. The potential community of learners has been 
defined, Througli the concept of continuing education, to include the entire population. 
Through participatory niechanisms the community and its representatives are to have 
a role in guiding the implementation of educational policy at the local level; mechanisms 
such as the work o[ entrenadores and the retraining activities of INIDE have been set 
up to facilitate the change in teachers' roles; and the use of mass media through tlie 
concept yf educational extension, is intended to have a direct impact upon the popu- 
lation. The cumulative effect of this should be to change the psychological, environ- 
ment in which learning goes on. 

(b) Giange in objectives assigned to 'the teaching profession. Most of the role changes 
affecting the teaching profession are by-products of structural changes of the system, 
rather than consequences of some specific article of the General Law that j^^it liave 
redefined the teacher's tasks. The preamble to the law. together with other portions of 
the reform, makes it possible to summarize some of the major new expectations for . 
teachers; upon the fulfilment of these expectations will depend the success of the 
reform. ^-"^ 

The teacher is expected to be the channel ^r translating into practice the 
whole new philosophy of education .'infende^l to develop *a new mdn within a » 
new society ^ 

Administrative decentralization, reduction of bureaucratic rigidity, better 
training opportunities and greater community participation should lead tea- 
chej;*' to adapt their teaching to the social environment and the specific needs 
l«,^*f^rtpupils. 

The creation of the Communal Education Councils, with strong representation 
of teachers, is intended to foster direct involvement of teachers in the de- 
cisions affe'cting their professional hves. 

The adoption of the concept of continuing education creates the situation in 
which educators are expected throughout their professional careers to remain 
learners, participants in a learning process comparable to that of their own 
students and sharing in the same concerns. 

1. Huberman. op. cit-. p. 9-12. ^ ' S 
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Figure 3. Comparison of two systems of bask education 
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The requirement that all teadiers study an Indian language in their training 
presupposes that they will acquire a new appreciation of the role of the Indian 
population in Peruvian culture, thereby changing tlic underlying class and cul- 
tural biases formerly found in tlleir teaching. 

The strengthening of the renewal infrastructure, leading to a greater pro- 
fessionalization «f Ministry officials and a decrease in their 'fault-finding' 
functions (fiscalizacion) , should lead to a better relationship between teachers 
and administrators. 

Category^ 4: curriculum 

In describing a curriculum reform as complex as that underway in Peru, the'usc of the 
typology proposed by Marklund (cf. section on Organization and administration, 
p. 24 ff) has two advantages. First, its comprehensiveness provides a basis for assessing 
the completeness of a given reform. Secondly, it sub-divides the topic into clear oper- 
ational aspects, thereby avoiding the confusion that so often resuhs from the v«3riety of 
philosophical connotations attached to the temi 'curriculum*. At this point it may be as 
well to recall that the present study is concerned with the intended sco|>c of the reform 
when it is completed, not with current status of implementation. 

Level I: External structure of the school (number of grades, stages, course of 
studies). The new configurations of basic education are summarized in Figure 3. The 
major characteristics are set out below. « 

(i) A separate course of studies, Basic Education for Work, adapted to the ^ 
needs of adult learners, has been created parallel to Regular Basic Edu- 
cation. 

(Li) The two systems of basic education have been designed as coherent entities; 
the Resulting structures possess internal logical consistency of objectives 
ami approach. 

(iii) The *cyclesu<within each system are designed to correspond to specific needs 
of the learScrs. For example, the two.-year Cycle 1 of Basic Education for 
Work " corresponding to development of functional literacy and basic 
living skills for -adults* -- may be contrasted with the four-year Cycle 1 for 
children, based on the normal growth and socialization patterns usually 
found in ^primary' schools. (In each cas^;!^e criteria are, of course, more 
complex than those listed here). -^^^ 

(iv) In a. country where dropping out is very common, the assigned cycle ob- 
jectives are intended, as far as possible, to have a certain internal con- 

•sistency, so that each represents a different stage in preparedness for life, 
constituting logical points for departure and re-entry, 
(v) Each full programme, consisting of all cycles, is intended to provide broad, 
adequate preparation for life and work in occupations not requiring 
specialized training. 

Although not shown in Figure 3, the two main systems of basic education are , 
complemented by other educatignal activities: a programme of aduU literacy train- 
ing is being pursued actively; informal and out-of-school education is to be fostered in- 
dependently of these structures of basic education; initial education programmes are 
being expanded, particularly among the poor, to provide a base for'entry t6 the system.' 

I. Curriculum de Educacion Basica Laboral Ciclos I y II. (Documento de Trahajoj. Lima, M!NR- 
DUC, 1972. V - " ' 
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I,cyi'l J." Tiruvtai^lvs ami syllahuscs (aims ami con (rf its of suhjvcts i^r groups of 
subject^). I he entire set dI Dbjcctivos for h.isic eilu cation is beiiif; revis«il; in Tact, a 
inajDr portion of the task has jj)ecn coni})ictcii as far as Regular Dasic lulucation is con- 
ccrticil. Ihc revision takes two fornis; \uia[)teil f)ro^ranunes\ anil 'rctortncd pro- 
j^ranunes' tor schools am! grades fully incoiporyteil inh) the reforrneil system. The ail- 
apted programmes include some of the new curricular ideas of the reform but are* con- 
ceived so that they can be used in existing organi/ational structures wiijunit disrupting 
them. Iirfact, the variety of programmes is greater than this. would iiHiicate, as there 
are reformed programmes for Basic F.ducation for" Work, special programmes for one- 
teacher elementary schools and not yet completed - programmes for native language 
schools. 

Thc^rcfomis of syllabuses arc thorough and represent ilrastic changes from previous 
[)attcnis. A few examples should make this clear. 

(i) New mathematics have been introduced in all programmes tt^ re place tra- 
ditional aritlimetic. 



(ii) The language arts (Icngitu/e) portion of the first cycle i>f Regular Basic Iklu- 
cation cnipliasizcs the use in tlic classroom of tlie childrcn's regional dialect 
variants rather than 'academic' Spanish.* 

(iii) For one-room schools this appfoacli is extended by encouraging the teacher 
to fomi bilingual sub-groups of children who cannot speak Spanish well; 
tliesc groups are not to be made to appear inferior and their cultural tra- 
ditions are to be given due attention.^ 

(iv) Instruptioa^n tli^ sociaJ sciences is oriented around the 'concept of von- 
scientization\ emphasizing racial, class and sexual equality and fostering re- 
spect' for the goals of tlie revolution.'' 

In summary, no subject matter in tlie curriculum is being left unclianged, and all 
grade levels will eventually be touched. Cutriculum guidelines, or programmes, are 
issued in the fomi of detailed Usts of objectives, con>bined with suggested activities; 
accompanying methodological guides provide detailed suggestions to aid the teacher in 
daily lesson planning. 

i.cvel 3: Instructional methods and resources ( teachers 's instructional method, 
pupils' way of working, educational materials, study material and forrfis of evaluation), 
f he radical curricuium clianges at levels I and 2 require corresponding clianges in class- 
room activities. At tliis level, liowever, success depends entirelyupon the teaclier's 
ability to carry out the intentions of the designers of tlie curriculunr reform. The pre- 
sent analysis cannot demonstrate tliat such changes have occurred; ratlier, it can point 
out the major orientations given for classroom activities and the types of support 
materials being developed. 

(i) At the level of NECs, emphasis is being placed on teacher-organized 'situ- 
ation diagnoses'.' Witli guidelines from a specially prepared and pre-tbsted 
manual, teacher teams are to do a careful study of the social, economic, and ' ^ 

1. Curriculum de I.ducacion Baaca Regular - ler Ciclo. Lima, Dircccion General de I>ducaLi6n 
Inicial y Bdsica Regular. MINFDUC, 1974. p. 23-24. 

2. Guib Metodoldgica para Escuelas Unitarias. Lima. Dircccion (ieneral de Kducacion Inicial y 
Basica, 1974. p. 13-14. 

3. cf. Ficfias de ciencias historico-sociales, tcrcer ^ado. Lima. INIDF., MINF.DUC, [n.d.]; Guia 
metodoldgica de las flchas de ciencias historic o-sociales, tcrcer grado, educacion l><^ca regular, 
Lima. MINEDUC. 1974. . • ^ 
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KCoKraphic onMioiiiiuMit ol imcIi NIC MolluuloliW ^'.uulcliiirs (or !c.kIuts 
stress that in (Ins dt;i>;fioHis piiKfss tlu; ItsuluMs vhouUl iJLMitih inoLivatinK 
tlicnios .IS .Ml .uil lo slniiliirm^ ihcu K-ssoiis, 
(li) riio now vuiriciiluin objectives livipientlv UH|niiv nKi|i>i shiMs ni te;ulnM^\ 
niotlioil. I iM e\.iinplo. wmUw^ inslrnctii>n is li> he liast-d on .i ^Jolxil ;jp 
pii>;Kli (^lohal nw\\\od of s!rnelnr;il an;ilysis) rather tium on more ti.i 
ihnonal niellu)ils ol svll.ible hv s> Ilahlc rea^hn^;. The teaching ol new niatli- 
onKities concepts snch as classification are tiepeiulent npon tlie ciuKlren s 
hi'in^ Iree to njainpnl.ile ohjects ami to participate aclively \u classrooni 
aclivnies. a liimlamen tal hreak with lectua* style leachinr> ol antinnctic. 
llie s*)cial slnilies curriculum presupposes tliat cluMren will iliscnss topics 
ni small ^n^nps, carrv onl ^ronp projects aiul so on,ajvuii an important ile- 
partnre from inlaet class teaclnn^', methoils/ 
Mm) A massive pro^iranune. co-onlinatcil hy the central normative or^;aiisot the 
Mmistrv, with strong participation by IMDI'. is producing large nimihors ol 
'likv tc\tbooks aiul teaching materials adapted to the now programnKfJ. 
Dmuullies have been enfowntorod in prodiiclaon and distribution, but the 
ne\\te\ts aiv boing produced in large numborS. I hoy roprosciU a major im- 
prol'ineiit o\xi existing te\ls. both a^s regards format and suitability lor 
the cliildrLMi , using lliem. "I he imaginative adaptation of traditional lolk 
pamtmg stales tor illustration gives soitle ot the texts an attractive coh)ur- 
lulness of sometimes outsianditig artistic quality, 
(iv) The system ot grade to-grade promotion is to be leplaced by movement ot 
individuals from group to group, I'or one-room scliook. there are generally 
two or more grade levels per group. This llexiblc approach is intended to 
cliininate completeU the concept ol repeating grades. 

Snrnnuiry and ('(>nclitsi(>n 

The preceding description of curriculum provides an interesting perspective; from which 
to view the total scoik of the educational rcfonn. In only a few sentences we have re- 
ferred to cxfifnrU's ot curriculum change -- such as the introdU^^lti modern mathe- 
matics and the shift to a global approach to reading - each of which would represent m 
many countries a major innovation. \ci, in the Peruvian context. ihey arc only partsot 
a much larger pattern of innovation. ,^ ,. . i r 

Consideration of the total pKtuxe of possible changes within Halin s typology ot 
innovatiofis and Marlund's levels for curriculum does not show a smglc 'empty cate- 
gory The Peruvian refonn includes every iy\^ of educational innovation and the form 
of each change frequently represents the most drastic type of break with the past. The 
data thus confirm the hypothesis that the reform has 'a logical completeness ot con- 
ceptualization only possible in an environment where, it is assumed, society is to be 
redesigned.* 



1 Manual para el diu^nostu^^ umacional del NIX, t)p. cit.; CiirriLU-him para cscucbs "''/ff''^^ 7 
Ciclo I: Fases J yj^^n^. DirecLi6n General de Pducadon Inicial y Basica Regular. MINI- DUC. 
1974. p. 289-9^^ 

2. ct. (ium Metoiiolo.siica para euuelas unitarian, op. cit. * 
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III. Creation of an infrastructure 
for educational renewal 



77tv need for an insdttitiona! infrastntcturc for educational rene\\\il 

The very scope of the reform is so great that the observer must ask if there is any Iiojk 
of carrying out all of even a portion of it. At this time it appears thut tlic answers de- 
pend on three factors. The first is the extent to which the governnwnt succeeds in 
realizing its general social reform goals; secondly, the effectiveness of the changes 
carried out in the institutional infrastructure of education; and, thirdly. th#exteiit to 
wliich the human elements of the system can adapt to change, given the nature of the 
dlll^rent change processes underway. Tlie first set of considerations lies outside the 
purview of this study; the change processes themselves will be analysed in the next 
section; at this point, it will be useful to examine the infrastructure reform. 

The elements of the institutional infrastructure can be perceived to fall into three 
large functional categories: 

' traditional elements: (a) participation and decision making; 

(b) execution and implementation, 
non-traditional elements: (c) planned renewal and innovation. 

The distinction between the two types of functions classed as 'traditional' is generally 
clear, even though some institutional, elements and persons pcrfdrm multiple functions. 
For example, in a typical parliamentary system with a centralized ministry of education, 
the mechanisms for (a) participation and decision making are ordinarily tlie elVvtoral 
system of the parliament, the ministers of the cabinet and, where such decentralization 
exists, local councils or boards of education; the execution and implementation of de- 
cisions (b) is carried out by civil servants in the ministry and by teachers in the schools. 
In the Peruvian situation, the distinction is equally clear, A document from tlie Ministry 
of Education describes the elements of the planning process in the following terms. It 
is necessary to have: 

*A system fed from two directions: a first (direction) , coming from the hier- 
archical levels of the high authorities, tluougli pohcy orientations; and a 
second which comes from the organs at the base, which participate in the pro- 
gramming, do implementation and furnish the necessary elements that make 
possible efficient educational action. It is the intermediate levels which are 
charged* with , harmonizing and integrating the flows coming from both di- 
rections.** 

Thus, the powers of central decision making reside with tliel Revolu^tionary (ioveminent; 
at the locaJ level, the NECs with their Communal EducationaJXpuncils are the organs of 
participation in decision making. Between these two sets of inputs, the Ministry with its 
central, regional and zonal offices and the local employees of the schools constitute (b), 
the apparatus whose responsibility is implementing-and executing policy. 

I. La phnificacidn de los sec tores, sociales la experiencia educacional. Lima. OSPI". MINI-DUC. 
1975. p.16-17. 
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Mojil rctDrms o\ insfit»i,tioiis aw jiivolvcd ni slnltin^ tliost* (wo 'It.ulitiiUiur c'lcineuts 
I .iws .lie pjvst'jj .111(1 ri>:iil.itnms .m* issm'il lluoii>'Ii (In* juflioniv ot (.1). llio Jclishhi 
iiukujg vtfuvtufi^v. ih*n iho I>*hIv i ivtl ?«-iV:ittli le^ichctT! {h) w rxixrtrd to rhnnpc 
jn ri'sj)onv In mu h a m Iumdc ii! u*ti>rm, ihr mliu.irioii s\ sUmm is sn-ii .is Imviii>^ |\so 
stall's niu* pict iIu* (let tsioO nri a rii'W pohcs , llu* oIIut IoIIdwim^ it 

I Ills ii'^al .ulininislraljvi* .ippio.uli tn Lli.iii^y. ptovnt in nu)s| u'tiMins of tlu* p.isi. 
has provctl to Iv msulliiirnt loi nwin\ ptiip»»s4»\ lt|^ vt*"^*^''!. tlic i-ttVi'ts on ti-arlnn^/ 
Ic.iinin^', holiavioiu (as wrll .is on ihc actuals »>! L\huation.il ailniiiii.stiatoti) aic citlu'i 
Iiinitcil 01 snhjcit to i onsiJi'iabL' Jolav .iiul muvrtaintv. IfiiUrnis ol tlu' Markliiiul 
(vpolo^N ol i nriu uhMn. Ic^mI .ulninuslr.ilivi' appio.u !u*s imii iisirTlh c ontrol K-vcIs I and 

hut lovol ? n-nianis inipcrvions to rcf'nlatn>ns and »lirci tivi's llu* author has AryMc<\ 
olscvvhiMi' thai tlir pn)l>liMn is s\ slcnni ' I he ru'cess.irv Jivismn of ivsponsihihl v he 
(ween nuhvuhi.ils .nul nistitnlions imposes hinils o\\ change, All elements ol the edn- 
ealit)n s\siem are' lonstramed h\ these limits. IVaeher led innovation is as diriuiilt as' 
le^al adMiinjsir.iiiw ehan^^e hee.mse the teacher operates onl\ at level } and is impevjeil 
hy le^:al lonstraints .it levels I ;iMd J from making' liindamenlal cliaiifys in teaeliin^^ 
:>tra(e^v lo ijke .1 simple ex.iniple. excusing oMer sc'eondarv school students Irom 
classes tor a week lo do lieM research on social prohlenis mi^'Jit he a veiv pioductive 
appmach \or .1 luven course of stiidv. nevertheless, mosti cdiiLation svstems |oda\ 
have rules which would make this e\treiiiel\ dilTicnlt. if not impollihle 

While theie is no pjn.icea (or solving s\ stemic prohlenis ot this t\ pe. I wo approaches 
hold proiiuse tor ini[Tri)vement 

(a) I undaiiiental re-lorms require change [n he conceived at all three levels m (he 
Markhiiul (ypologv and then impleineiUed on a co-ordinated h.isis so (hat one level 
does not interfere; with the other In other uords. coherence of desimi is essential 
lor lundamenlal reform. 

(b) I undamental letonn shoulJ im> hey ond restnu'luiing the 'lradili»>nar elements 
ol the system. // is na rwjrv cttnccivc 0/ chuni^c us a fh-rnuificfit (nm tion the 
ViiUiatum \v\ti'fn and to design new infrastructure elements to foster change on a 
lonji-term hasis. In this way, legaladniiiiistrative changes a necessary component 
i)t most change patterns ■■ can he sustained and carried into practice during the perioil 
[)t time necessar> for individual persons graduallv to shift roles and adopt new patterns 
.)f hehavioirr in a reformed system. We have called such mm-tradilional arrangements 
^mstitutiofw for planth\i renewal an J innoiation '. 

Ihe iVriivian authorities have deliherately incorporated these two strategies into 
he educational reform and set up the infrastructure elements for planned renewal^ 
Ind innovation. With sustained efTort and support, these elements hold t]ie promise* 
)f carrying out the fundamental goals of the reform. Without such delihcratc infra- 
itnicture changes, there is little likelihood that a reform of such scope coultl succeed; 
vith them, there is a pr»)hahility of acconiplisliing a large number of the goals, 
^'cn icw of the I'cruiiati Infrastnii turc Rc/onn ' 

The abstract quality of the term 'institutional infrastructure' tends timiake one forget 
hat it consists of human beings working at commonplace tasks. Thus, it may seem 
iirprising that the base of the reform of the Peruvian educational infrastructure was 
>robably a series of disciplinary measures taken to eradicate abuses in the jdminijvtrative 



C hurchill. S. f<esfn4cn4nni: cJmatumal R an J /) in Ontari<f. op. i it 



system. Immediately after assuming power, the Revolutionary Government began a 
^ campaign^ to reduce corruption,, absenteeism and inefficiency. It is reported that the 
measures included removing some officials outright from tlieir jobs; repairing delib- 
erately broken timeclocks and making them tamperproof; and numbering offices in th^ 
Ministry of Education and listing the names of employees on office doors. 

What do such measures have to do with educational reform^ Probably everything. 
It is quite useless to talk about non-traditional institutional arrangements for renewal 
of education unless the traditional elements can be relied upon to perform at some 
ininimum standard of efficiency. If instances of administrative abu^ were as wide- 
spread as indicated by the governmental campaign, it is rather optimistic to assume that, 
even now, all have disappeared entirely. But there are clear indications to the outside 
observer that signific^t improvements have actually occurred. 

For similar reasons, creation of an institutional infrastructure f6r educational re- 
newal cannot b6 conceived of as some type of action separate from the general process 
of reforming the 'traditional' elements of educational institutions. There should be a 
co-ordinated approach ^o that changes at one level complement, rather than contra- 
dict, those at another. The two major reforms touching the traditional functions of 
administration - decentralization of thej^inistry and creation of the NECs are closely 
related to the creation of the renewaTinfrastructure. This is why the description of the- 
infrastructure involves going back over some of the ground already- covered. 

The simplest way to visualize the renewal infrastructure is to begin with a^set of 
major processes involved in educational change, such as curriculum reform. Then the, 
persons and institutions that intervene in them are defined; all the different human and 
institutional elements that interact in a given process form what might be called a sub- 
system of the infrastructure. The following change-related processes have been given 
special emphasis in the design of the Peruvian reform: 

- planning resource allocation; ^ 

— curriculum reform; 

— in-service education of personnel; * * 

— educational research and development; 

— education through mass media. 

In all except the last case, the processes Jire clearly related to, problem-solving, i.e., im- 
provement of the education system's capacity to carry them out raises its capacity 
to respond flexibly to new situations on a continuing basis. The objective is tO;provide 
for sustainj£!,d renewal as an institutionalized function. 

If the Peruvian experience is examined with a view to extracting from it an under- 
lying philosophy of organization in institutionalizing the procc ,s outlined above, it 

would be summarized under three principles: (i) a strong central impulse provides the 
general orientation of change; (ii) the responsibility for carrying out change is given to 
decentralized- groups, whose main function is adaptation and implementation; (iii) the 
weakness of the system requires regular, central intervention to upgrade the capacities 
of the decentralized groups and, if necessary, to take direct action to overcome dif- 
ficulties. 

A final element of the over-all strategy was the decision to create central institutions, 
INJDE and INTE, to carry out activities requiring a high level of specialized expertise, 
^^fn view of the crucia|^ role of INIDE in all aspects of implementing the reform, the 
following brief section is devoted to discussing its functions before the way the different 
subsystems fit together* is examined. 

I . Paulston, op. cit., p. 295-6. 
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The National Institute of Educational Research and Development: INIDE ^{ 

The -creation and subsequent development of the INIDE is' one of the more irfipo^^V^ 
successes of the Peruvian educational reform. The institution grew out of a s^rie^ 
mergers that took place progressively between 1969 and 1972. The constitutive 
ments, which had worked separately in a highly bureaucratized atmosphere, jnclu^.C^ 
a Centre of Educational Research, a Centre for Teacher Further Education, an insti^^3* 
of Teacher In-Service Education and a Centre^ for Educational Documentation- 
dition, the , Institute abso?Bed a major programme for improving science teach^f^g 
carried out with assistance from Unesco, and was made responsible for co-or^l^^fliJ^ 
the activities, of the entrenadores. The regular renaming of the organization resp^"^^ 
for research in the years immediately following the change of government tends to .ft 
fleet the search for institutional role and identity. For example, the General ^^Ya^ 
of the Reform Commission was printed by what was then called (1970) the r4ati(?^ a 
Institute of Research and Teacher Further Education; the report itself referred t^ff^ 
future National Institute of Educational Research. The final name given the offi^^V^ 
reflects a conceptualization of change that goes from research through developiTient^^g/ 
educational aids to the, final stage of development in the broad sense of irnp^'o^ 

^i^actice through in-service education. .^y 
The outcome was of more than symbolic importance. There was great ^difficU^^f* 

.in resolving initial directions of action, and the name indicates clearly the ^\\^TdiC^ 
istics of the resulting institution. 

- INIDE has .an integrated outlook on the change process including all its 
constitutive elements from research to development to implementation. 

. ^ - Research in the empirical sense (rather than reflective research in line witl^ ^ 
J^- national traditions) is retained as a part of the change process, providing ^ 
ethos of scientific objectivity as an inspiration for change. 

- A product itself of the reform, the institution derives its mandate from th^ 
revolutionary process and conserves a leading role in the conscientizatioH 
process through the entrenadores. \ ^ 

f Had one been acquainted with the different inslitutions that were merged^ \i v/o^/$ 
have been hard to imagine the^ dynamism of the rcsulting'institution only a feV^ 
later. Creating an effective research and development organization is a difficult b^^sin^// 
even in the most favourable of circumstances; to do so in the midst of a revolution 
situation, with very limited resources, is an extraordinary feat. It reflects both th^ de^^ 
cation of the persons working in the Institute and a high level of government support 
' overcome difficulties. , ^ 



^From.its foundation, INIDE has been viewed somewhat as a catalyst for the r^fo^V 
mt)vement ^^s a whole. Compared with an education system employing approxi^riat^i^ 
120,000 teachers, it is not particularly large. In the 1975-76 plan the Institute 
authorized to maintain a staff of slightly more than 600 (302 permanent staff xnc^^^^ 
156 staff in the science teaching improvement programme and 15^ under contracth^ 
ft . remained responsible for co-ordinating and stimulating the work of the en trert^^of^^ 
working on a decentralized basis in the regions; their number was estimated at sofTie 3^^^ 
in 1974.^ Given that many staff members are in non-professional roles, the r^jtio V 

1. INWE. Plan operative 1975. Lima. INIDE, MINEDUC, 1975. p. 34-36. . , 

2. INIDE. Plan operativo 1974. Lima, INIDF., MINEDUC, 1974. p. 46; Ministerial directive^ no* 
ME/COSUP/INIDE-75 and no. 2 ME/COSUP/INIDE 75, 9 January 1975. 




tween Institute staff and potential clientele is approxixnately in the range 1:1400-1900. 
This numerical relationship excludes, as a means of educational change, direct local in- 
volvement in educational problems. For this reason, the Institute has been obliged over 
the years to seek different mechanisms for multiplying its efforts and distributing them 
over a wide area. Thus, it has had to face the fundamental option between centralization 
and decentralization. The solution represents something of a working compromise. The 
INIDE is officially, along with INTE, a *n on-regionalized organ of execution' of the 
Ministry; all other organs of execution (of policy) are ^regionalized' in the -legions and 
Zones. ^ As such, it maintains central offices in Lima, where it recently moved into new, 
specially bii^ quarters. The majority of permanent and contractual staff are based in 
Lima; those working on the science teaching improvement programme are a partial 
exception in that many of them are assigned to regional training and laboratory units 
being created throughout the country. 

The problem of dealing with a decentralized clientele is resolved primarily through 
the organization of activities rather than the allocation of personnel to other parts of 
the country. How this is done will be clear from an examination of the functional 
organization of INIDE. ^ 

INIDE is organized according to two principles: (i) organizational units are centred 
around major problem areas without division into academic disciplines; (ii) activities 
are organized on a project -by-project basis with flexible staffing, teams being con- 
stituted for the duration of a given project, and budgets being established by project 
rather than by department.^ The Institute is organized, therefore, into four sub-direc- 
torates with responsibility for major functional programmes subdivided into projects: 
(a) retraining, in-service education and further education of teachers; (b) educational 
research; (c) educational documentation; and (d) publications and educational material. 
The last two functions are clearly central 'production' functions involving gathering 
bibliographical material useful for teachers (c), and publishing education material and 
textbooks (d). Their output can be sent via normal channels for distribution through- 
out the country. The educational research function (b) has developed a strategy in- 
volving selection of five prototype areas (Alto Maranon, La Liber tad, Pasco- Junin, 
Ayachucho and Puno) representative of the regional differences in the country; within 
these, a series of projects with participation from local personnel are focusing on diag- 
nostic and descriptive studies of regional problems. This appears to represent a reason- 
able approach, given the small numbers of available researchers and the necessity of pro- 
viding research results useful over a diversity of geographic areas. The group of activities 
related to professional development of teachers (a) uses a variety of methods to over- 
come the problem of distance. Courses for specialists are frequently held in Lima, but 
a major portion of the work is carried out through training courses in regions and zones. 
"Owing to the difficulty of taking teachers out of their classes for long periods or occu- 
pying their free time with residential courses, much use is made of correspondence 
courses both as a basic means of providing training and as a follow-up to short resi- 
dential courses. The retraining Work of the entrenadorcs has shifted in-the last year from 
a system based upon long residential courses (five months) to one using repeated short 
periods of group instruction separated by relatively long periods.of follow-up via mailed 
orrespondence courses and consultation from trainers in nearby centres. In 1974, 
the last year for which detailed figures are available, different professional develop- 
ment activities of the INIDE touched a total of approximately 53,000 educators in 

.1. Decreto Ley No. 19602 Organico del Sector Educacion, 8 November 1972, art. 42-43. 

2. Churchill, S;'^Fuftado, A.; Lallez, R. Organisation et programme de TINIDE: Rapport a TUnesco, 
1973. ^ ' ^ . 

3. Ministerial directive no. 1 ME/C0SUP/INIDL:-75, 9 January 1975. 
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one way or another (some persons involved in more than one course or training ex; 
perience are counted more than once in the totals).* 

The very general nature of the objectives of the programme involves INIDE in almost 
every phase of the implementation of the reform. This summary of its modfes of action 
provides a starting point for understanding the operation of the different renewal sub- 
sy;5tems. • 

Major operational subsystems of the in frastntcture for educational renewal 

planning resource allocation. The planning function within the Ministry of Education, 
^it has become increasingly clear, is the, most important single factor in the implemen- 
tation of the reform. This is not surprising, given the extreme complexity of a total re- 
design of the education system. Without adequate planning cutting across all affected 
areas,' there would be no hope of success. In this respect tlie new regime represents a 
definite break with past experience in planning, characterized by the preparation of 
disarticulated plans by multiple groups which did not consult each other; moreover, 
the plgns themselves were generally ignored.^ Three elements may thus be distinguislied 
in the recent infrastructure development: 

(i) a firm political decision touse planning as an instrument of the refonn; that 
is, pli^s are made and, as far as possible, -they are implemented; 

(ii) an improvepifent in the methodologies used in, planning, combined with an 
upgrading<^f personnel ; 

(iii) the creation of a network of planning units throughout the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, all using the same methodologies and feeding consistent data into a 
co-ordinated network. 

At present the planning network consists of the following operational levels: 

(i) the National Planning Institute is responsible for inter-sectoral co-ordination 
and approves Ultimately the plan submitted by the Ministry of Education; 

(ii) the Sectoral Planning Office co-ordinates all planning activities in the field 
of education; 

(iii) every' functional administrative unit of the Ministry o£ Education now has 
a specifically designated planning unit. This applies to central administrative 
organs in Lima (including INIDE and INTEX the regional and zonal offices, 
various 'decentralized' institutions such as the National Institute of Rec- 
reation, and even the NECs. 

The radical innovation in structure is the creation of the planning units at all levels. 
Although the effectiveness of the units at the lower levels is sometimes impeded by lack 
of experience and trained personnel, the very process of carrying out planning activities 
provides its own mechanism for developing skills. As one moves down the hierarchical 
steps, the nature of planning concentrates progressively more upon the qualitative, 
rather than the quantitative, aspects of the programme. At the level of the NECs, the ' 
function is exercised by the Equipos de Protnocion Educativa, that is, the small group^ 
of experts responsible for technical -pedagogical support. Beginning in 1973, that is, 
as soon as administrative decentralization had moved far enough, the financial and 
personnel budgeting process was decentralized; instead of budgets organized centrally 

1 . INIDE Plan Operativo 1975, op. cit 

2. Paulston. op. cit.. p. 279-81. 
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by offices in Lima, each region has its own budget, subdivided by programmes. It is 
intended that the decentralization process will eventually give NECs responsibility for 
their own budgetary planning,* 

Curriculum reform: All the elements of the infrastructure ^or curriculum reform have 
been mentioned earlier in one way or anojther, though scparM^ly. At this point the co- 
herence of the System may be noted. 

(i) Central 'rule-setting*^ (normative) orgahs. The Ministry iiii Lima has four 
General Directorates responsible for establishing technical-pedagogical 
(curriculum) policy, one for each of the main branches of the education 
system: Initial and Basic Education; Basic Education for Work and (Vo- 
cational) Qualification; Higher Education; and Educational Extension. 
Their responsibilities include setting rules for curriculum activities at lower 
levels, determining general educational objectives, preparing curriculum 
guidelines and establishing norms for evaluation. 

(ii) Non-regionalized organs of execution. Both INIDE and INTE carry out 
curriculum-related functions. INIDE plays a major role in preparing text- 
books in conformity with the curriculum guidelines; INTE prepares pro- 
grammes for radio and television broadcasts, and correspondence courses 
for all types of education, particularly Educational Extension. In addition, 
INIDE co-ordinates professional development related to curricular changes 
(see below for further description). 

(iii) Regionalized (regional and zonal) organs of execution. The nine regional 
offices of the Ministry have an Office of Regional Technical-Pedagogical 
Co-ordination; the zonal offices have equivalent Units of Technical -Peda- 
gogical Co-ordination together with so-called Functional Units of entrena- 
dores. The prime role of the regional offices appears to be interpreting 
central norms and providing, general information on region-wide problems 
to the ^onal units. These, in turn, are associated with activities in the NECs, 
providing direct assistance in organizing curriculum work, giving training on 
specialized topics, and so on. There is some differentiation of function 
within the zonal offices, between the general technical-^dagogical staff and 
|he entrenadores , the latter paying particular attention to the problems of 
conversion to the new system and to local participation in the NECs. 

(iv) Communal Educational Nuclei. Each NEC is intended to have its own team 
of experts. They constitute the front line, so to speak, providing assistance 
to the teacher. In addition to more usual forms of advice, the teams are ex- 
pected to co-ordinate the 'situation diagnoses* in each NEC, Ijp be carried 
out by teachers, in order to assist in adapting programmes to the specific 
needs of the district. 

The coherence of the system provides what appears* to be an excellent basis for 
deciding, interpreting, and implementing curricular change. The major foreseeablie 
problems have to do with the intertia of established habits among the persons involved 
(bureaucratization being a danger at higher levels, indifference at the lower ones) and 
the general lack of specialized skills related to the new curricula. 

In-service education of personnel. A system of in-service education is the natural com- 
plement of a system of curriculum reform; in fact, without such a system, curriculum 
reform would be very near impossible. Although a certain amount of assistance in the 

1. La Pianificacion de hs Sectors Sociales: La Experiencia Educacional, op. cit., p. 1 8, 
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task of in-s6rvice training is to be expected from INTE (joint INIDE-INTE programmes 
are being developed), the very mountainous nature of the country, together with the 
lack of technical infrastructure, reduces the effectiveness of broadcast media in the im- 
mediate future. Similarly, with the reform of the university , still some years away and 
its potential effects being limited to new entrants to the teaching prpf^^jipn, the major 
impetus for retraining must come from within the education system. These factors 
have dictated the present key position 'occupied by INIDE. The infrastructure for in- 
service education, under the present strategy, is the same as that for curriculum reform. 

At each level, the technical -pedagogical groups are responsible for providing assist- 
ance and training at the next level down. The function of INIDE in respect to each level 
is to analyse the specific skills for each level to be effective with regard to the next one 
down» then to design the appropriate training. A whole range of programmes is intended 
to provide specialist expertise at the regional and zonal levels. Only rather exceptionally 
do INIDE staff provide direct training at the NEC level. Where appropriate courses ex- 
ist, NEC staff m^y be encouraged to study specific specialities by correspondence. 
Correspondence courses are available for fields such as principles of educational ad- 
ministration, principles of statistics, and the role o-f persons responsible for retraining 
at the level of regions, zones and NECs. Direct training programmes offered in 1975-76 
covered areas such as educational technology, bilingual. education, education through 
art, psychomotor education, and learning disabilities. 

The in-service education infrastructure suffers from the inexperience of the cdu- 
.cators at each level in their particular adult training tasks for the next level. The system 
is coherent, however, inasmuch as it coincides with the elements already described for 
the process of curriculum reform. Through the programmes of INIDE, there is clearly 
the hope that sufficient upgrading will occur to make the functioning of the process 
effective over the long term. A problem requiring measures in the future is the eventual 
linking of the universities to the task of in-service professional development. 
Educational research and development. The designers of the reform felt very strongly 
the need to create a national capacity for ecfucational research and development. They 
^-.viewed t|iis»as a means both of stimulating the process of reform and of developing a 
^national scientific capacity that would free Peru from foreign dependency in this vital 
area. The creation of INIDE resulted from thesij|bjectives together with a conscious- 
ness of the difficulty of relying upon the universines for solutions to pressing problems 
of the education system, at least in the short tcrm.^ At present, the institutional infra- 
structure and its range can be summarized as follows. 

(i) The universities lack a tradition of empirical research in education-related 
areas. Despite this, there have been various projgrammes to develop basic 
research capacity in certain institutions, such as the Universidad Mayor de 
• San^ Marcos and thei Universidad Catolica de Lima. For the present, the uni- 
versity system can be relied upon for general contributions to tlie academic 
/definition of rather broad social problems but not for institutionalized re- 
search and development. It should be noted, however, tliat university 
staff participate in research and development on education organized else- 
where than the university, e.g. through contract work wi^h INIDE. Some 

1. Lallez, R.; Fensham, P.J. ; Kupisicwicz, C. PeroiL Changements et innovations dans les institutions 
universitaires. Rapport sur une itude in situ. Paris, Uncsco et Association Internationale des Uni- 
versites, 1975. , 

2. Personal statement to the author by the late Dr. Salazai'Bondy. 



smaller research institutions outside the universities,' but enjoying the par- 
ticipation of university professors, have organized p^icularly important 
thematic studies of major problems, including education; one of the more 
significant examples of this would be the Institute de Estudios Peruanos, 
whose organizers included some of the persons involved in designing the 
educational reform and whose research studies contributed to it. 
(ii) INIDE: The Institute constitutes the' major centre for educational research 
• and development at the present time. This work includes both systematic 
curriculum development and more general, conclusion-oriented research. 
Major emphasis has been placed upon the relationship between societal 
factors and education within a regional framework. Basic studies are under- 
way with regard to language development of children^psychological effects 
.'^ of extreme poverty, and problems of working women, to name only a few. 
Through programmes of internal training and international fellowships, the 
Institute is developing a research staff with specialities in basic education- 
related disciplines. 

(iii) Sectoral Planning Oj^fice. Although planning offices are seldom considered 
as part of the researgh and development infrastructure, the Sectoral Plan- 
ning Office has developed particular expertise in the analysis of economic 
aspects of education. Studies either underway or completed include aspects 
of demography, relationship of education to employment, and econometric 
modelling of the education system.^ 

(iv) NECs. It iS difficult to classify within ordinary'schemes the efforts being 
made to develop a research capacity among teachers and/technical-peda- 
gogical teams of the NECs. As mentioned earlier, a ba^ic strategy for 

i curriculum adaptation is to have teachers participate in a ^situation diag- 
nosis' for each NEC,^ Furthermore, basic concepts of educational re- 
search are being taught very seriously within the general programme of re* 
training.* Given the level of formal education of the majority of teache|js^ 
this falls outside the scope of academic research of tl^is type encountered 
in universities^ on the other hand, the systematic approach to problern 
definition at the local level is certainly a part of a process of generalizing 
and applying scientific knowledge. The pursuit of current work in this 
direc^on will doubtless lead to the development of significant local ca- 
pacity for various types of descriptive research^ contributing both to 
efficient functioning -of the curriculum developrrient process and to the 
moulding of attitudes towards technical and scientific thought. In both 
respects, therefore, the activities at the NEC constitute an important ad- 
dition to the research and development infrastructure of education. 
The elements of research and development infrastrucure described here are charac- • 
terized, by their relative newness as operational units with effective programmes of re- 
search.*^ Their continued development and tlie likelihood of their contributing pro- 

\. Plan Operativo INIDE 1975. 

2. Primer infontie de evaluacion del plan operativo QSPE 1975. Unidatl dc l.valuauion. Oficina 

Sectorial dcPlanificacion.MINFDUC, May 1975. 

Manual para el Diagfwstico Situacional del NEC. op. cit. ' 
4. cf. the 97- page booklet included in a typical follow-up mailing for teachers involved in retraining: 

Tecnicas Auxiliares de Estudio: El Ficha/e. Introducion a la InvestiKocion Cientifica. Lima. INIDE. 

MINFiDUC. 1974. 



ductively to the education system depend not only upon uninterrupted financial sup- 
port over a period of several years but also upon their research being effectively used 
to solve important educational problems. The research teams at INIDE and the Sectoral 
Planning Office are strategically placed for playing such a role, and current indications 
are that the results of their work are taken into account. 

Education through mass media. This portion of the renewal infrastructure is only now 
being developed more fully. The principal basis for such activity is to be the National 
Institute for, Distance Education (INTE), which has a broad mandate to 'reinforce the 
educational process in the classroom; complement in-school education outside the class- 
room; extend and bring up to date the knowledge and experiences of the whole popu- 
lation, facilitating the processes of social promotion; and, when necessary, to make 
good in a direct manner the lack of teachers and classrooms.' The Institute is expected 
to use broadcast media, the j^-ess and mails to carry out its mission.* Meanwhile* its 
programming is severely hampered by lack of media infrastructure in the country. 
Despite these difficulties, regular publications are issued and some broadcasting work 
is carried out, particularly in tlic Linia area. In response to requests from INIDE, t4^ 
Institute has taken steps to become more actively involved in joint programmes to assist 
in teacher retraining.^ The newness and difficuhy of tlie field of activities of INTE 
siiould not hide the fact that the organism is growing into a potentially powerful me- 
dium of educational change. 

Condusions 

The sub-systems described above appear to constitute the beginning of a comprehensive., 
institutional basis for long-term educational renewal, even though the infrastructure 
is new and lacks many of the trained specialist resources that might be desired. The 
infrastructure is' characterized by the general coherence of its over-all design. The 
stress laid here upon the role of planning and research and development is relatively 
uncommon in most countries; combining these approaclies ^yith the conscientization 
activities of the cntrenatlores in a revolutionary environment is a very original Peruvian 
contributidh. as is the encouragement of teacher-conducted research. 



1, Dccrcto Suprcnuxjuc rcglamcnta c! Instituto Nacional dc Tclcducacion, 15 June 1971. 

2 . Sej^i ndo inform e trim estral (Je j gy^ op. ci t . 
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Acfomplishments of the reform 

The foregoing description of thrfenivian education reform gives the general impression 
that this may be one of the most complex educational reforms undertaken in a short 
time in any country. One senses in it a determination to find a means of accelerating 
the pace of educational and social change beyond the limits normally thought possible, 
k The scope of the reform is defined in broad, almost Utopian terms; a hew set of in- 
Vtituiions has been set up to bring about and hasten the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives. Two parallel sets of questions are raised by this description. Simple realism 
makes one ask whether anything is happening on so broad a scale. In the event of a 
positive answer to this question, one immediately has to ask: how is it coming about, 
under what circumstances, and in response to what types of innovation strategies? 
It will be as well to exarriine the first question before deciding, how to begin analysing 
the second. 

Indicators of progress. As stated in the Introduction, this study cannot claim to evaluate 
the .educational reform. This is particularly true since the reform has the objective of 
making profound social and attijldinal changes of an obviously long-term nature. At 
best, accomplishment in this context should be consideredivith reference to inmcators 
rather than to final ^roof that ultimate objectives have been reached; the fact that a 
process has been effectively started does not mean that it can be effectively terminated. 
Nevertheless, these reservations being clear, it is necessary to conclude that every major 
indicator points to progress in implementing the reform. These indicators may be 
summarized as follows. 

Administrative changes 

- The regional and zonal ministry structures have been set up, 

— The process of installing the NECs has been completed in the formal sense. 
(Their 'consolidation' is expected to require the ye^rs 1976-78,) The pice of 
creation of NECs has been • • 



New % of ^ Cumulative Cumulative^ 

NECs Total f Total % 

1972 137 16.8 137 16.8 ^„ 

1973 140 17.1 277 33.9 

1974 203 24.9 ' 480 58.8 

1975 339 ' 41.2 819 100,0 



— The new institutions, INIDE and INTE, have been established and are in/^ 
operation. INIDE has succeeded in deploying its programmes through a 
major part of the. country . 

1 Plan BiemL Sector Educacidn 1975-76, op. cit. 
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— The centralized Ministry organs are established. Those concerned with Reg- 
ular Basic Education and Basic Education for Work have structures capable 
of producing the curriculum guidelines for reform. 

Programme and service level changes 

- The total education'^system (including non-reformed portions) has continued 
to grow significantly. The figures for the last three years are:* 

<w 1973 1974 1975 

Initial * ' 107.3 138.0 178.5 

Reg. Basic and 

Primary 2,636.3 2,734.2 2,893.9 

Basic for Work 
and Evening 

Schools 161.7 131.1 199.7 

Total system 
(Inc. secondary, 

university, etc.) 3,954.8 4,171.0 4,558.8 

- The reformed programmes for Regular Basic Education have been issued 
and are being implemented up through grade 4 (end of cycle I); those for 
Basic Education for Work up through grade 7 (cycles I and II and part of 
III). 

- A rapidly increasing proportion of the total education system has been in- 
corporated into the reform. The numbers of students studying in reformed 

^ programmes has grown as follows (thousands): 

Total all types 
(includes other 

Initial Basic Reg. Basic for Work modesofed.) 

1973 107.3 300.9 56.8 524.4 

1974 138.0 607.7 ■ 134.1 ' 948.6 

1975 178.5 1,109.7 242.3 1,628.9 

" The production of educational materials has beeft developed. As of mid- 
1975, approximately 1.5 million texts had been distributed in the Basic Reg- 
ular System to students, with more than 0.5 million more in production for 
distribution within the following months. In addition to these figures, many 
hundreds of thousands more documejits have been produced for other 
portions of the system, for training and so on.^ 

Taken as a whole, these indicators demonstrate that a major reform is underway and 
progressing rapidly. The interpretation of events byond this simple remark is, of course,, 
subject to differing points of view. An examination of plans made at the time the 
General Law was approved^ shows that there are delays in fulfilling the objectives of 
conversion to the new system. For example, according to plans made in 1972, it was in- 

1 . For this and following statistics see: DesarroUo de la educacion Pemana I973'l975y op. cit. 

2. Segundo informe trimestral d^J975. Lima, Oficina Sectorial de Planificaci6n,'MINEDUC, 1975. 
p. 24-25. 

3. Flan national de desarroUo 19 7 1-19 75. Vol. VIII. Plan de educacion reajustado. Lima, Oficina 
Sectorial de Planificacion. 1972. , 
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tended that tlie reformed programme of grade I, -Regular Basic Education would be 
operating throughout the entire country in 1974; under the revised 1975-76 plan this is 
actually being carried out in 1976. On the other hand, the slippage in the remainder of 
the implementation is approximately similar, so that the total conversion will probably 
be going forward with what is, in historical perspective, a not too significant delay. In 
addition, it may be noted that the conversion to tiie 'adapted' curriculum (inteimcdiate 
between the traditional and the completely reformed), has been carried out according 
to the original schedule, i.e. almost thq entire system of Regular Basic Education is 
currently operating with adapted programmes. 

The author's personal interpretation of events is as follows. The indicators abovefc- 
garding the rate of conversion flcfwfl//v accomplished sliow that tlie rate of implementing 
the reform - particularly in the light of its thoroughness - is extremely rapid. That the 
initial estimate of conversion set targets which were unrealistically rapid, can be inter- 
preted as a shortcoming of the planning process at that time. This, however, was a 
tecimical fault which appears to have been corrected; more recent plans siiow improve- 
ments both in realism and accuracy. Meanwiiile, the rate of actual progress is, under^ 
the circumstances, extraordinary. The reform is going ahead in a fashion that appea^if^*^ 
irreversible. ^ 

Analysing the processes. The first question asked, whether the reform. was actually 
going ahead, has been answered in the affirmative. How then can it be described? The 
answer to this will enable a coherent description to be formulated of the Peruvian model 
of eduation reform. Taking as an underlying assumption that the Peruvian authorities 
view the reform as. a pi%rcess of planned change, it is possible to study the different re- 
form processes by using a single unifying perspective. Essentially, it may be asked: iiow 
is a reform deliberately designed, adopted and implemented under the circumstances 
prevailing -fe^eru? Or. to rephrase the question as a task: the analysis must seek to de- 
termine what innovation strategies have been used for the reform either explicitly or 
implicitty. 

This phenomenon of change may be described with the vocabulary of Chin and 
Benne.' who classify strategies for effecting change in human systems under three broad 
headings. * 

Strategy Type _ \ Examples ^. " 

Empirical-rational Basic research and dissemination of 

knowledge through general education. 

Personnel selection and replacement. 

• Use of systems analysis. ^ 

Applied research and linkage systems 
for diffusion of research results. . ar * 

Normative .Re-educative Improving probem-solving capabilities 

of a system. 

Releasing and fostering growth, in the 
persons who make up the system to be 
changed. 

1. Chin, R.: Bcnnc. K.D. General strategics foi* effecting changes in human systems in: Bennis, R.; ^ 
Benne. K.D.; Chin, R. The pUinning of change, second edition. New York, Holt Rinehart and 
Winston. 1969. The titles of strategies have been modified in accordance with Dalin, op. cit. 
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Strategy Type Examples ^ 

Political-admkiistrative Administrative decisions 

•Cpower-coercive') Legislation 
' Revolution 
The Peruvian- model of Change borrows from all these types. The choice of strategy 
appears to dep^d clearly upon the phase of the innovation process. For general treat- 
ment, thi^^ceform will be dividedjnto two larg^e phw^^c^ti^jl^n from revolution to 
reform and (b) implementation. 
From revolution to reform 
The Peruvian educational reform' owes its inception/to a government which issued 
from a revolutionary seizure of power. The first majo/ grouping of innovation processes 
can be understood as the result of a gradual transition from a revolutionary regime of 
exception to the use of normal administrative procedures for the conduct of affairs. The 
different stages of this transition are related to different types of strategy. 
Programmatic revolution. The revolution, as described earlier, was characterized by the 
shigh degree of planning that preceded it. The result of this planning was the definition 
of a programme, the Inca Plan, in which education was Viewed as one part of a larger 
set of societal changes which were to ensue from the revolution. In the typology of 
Chin and Benne, the revolution constitutes the most drastic of the 'power-coercive or 
political-administrative strategies, but this type of change is viewed as being based upon 
the existence of a state or power mechanism (such as. an administration) of which one 
group obtains control. The control can be obtained by a variety of means, including 
elections or the change of the state's underlying processes through revolution. The re- 
form, it has been seen, was a direct outgrowth of a revolutionary change. 
Adoption with consultation. The formulation of the rcfoijn was carried out primarily 
by the Reform Commission, a body set up by the government with quite independent 
status from the general routine functioning of the Ministry of Education. Although the 
tasks carried oiit were eminently intellectual in nature, the context was one in which 
exceptional powers were available, through the Revolutionary Government, for arriving 
at a decision regarding the content of the reform. The issuing of the General Report 
constituted an interesting departure from many revolutionary programme processes, 
in that it incorporated a specific phase for widespread discussion and reaction. I" this^ 
way significant feedback was obtained and changes were made prior to thc^decision ^' 
to adopt the General Law, This process of consultation represents a clear movement in 
the direction of moderating revolutionary power by introducing the opportunity for 
countervailing voice's to be heard; since most partisan activity from the period prior to 
the reform had been brought to a halt, the consultation still occurred under conditions 
of exception. . . 

Legal-administrative reforms of structure. The General Law, adopted under a regime of 
exception, provided a clear framework for subsequent action. This meant that a much 
broader set of institutional structures could be brought into play, even though decisions 
ultimately required approval at the highest level. The period following the adoption of 
the General Law was that in which the major changes of institutions occurred. As 
already noted, however, the tightening of discipline in the Ministry of Education came 
almost immediately after the change of regime; and the decentralization process was 
also underway prior to the adoption of the General Law, The legislative actions in the 
ensuing period (1972-74 primarily) arc too voluminous to document here, but the major 
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general trends of action have been noted earlier: adoption of a new Ministry of Edu- 
cation structure, creation of INIDE and INTE, strengthening of planning functions, 
initiation of the process of creating NECs, and a large number of related implementation 
measures. By definition, these constituted legal-administrative strategies at the point 
when the new institutional structures were set up. Nevertheless, it should be understood 
that this classification applies only to their creation, not to their subsequent activit^ies. 
They were intended to operate in entirely different modes from the legal-admin- 
istrative. The transition to 'normal procedures' at the higher level of administration 
can be considered to have been almost complete at the point when the different 'or- 
ganic' laws were adopted and the relevant personnel reassigned. ] 
Retraining' or political conscientization. The utilization of entrenadores to popularize 
the reform at the grassroots level is one of the more interesting departures in the de- 
velopment of the Peruvian model. Furthermore, the changes in the operation of'tlie 
entrenadores over a short period of years reflect accurately the shift from revolutionar>' 
to reformist activity. The trainers started out as a small group of persons charged with 
explaining the General Report througliout the c^ountr>' in meetings with teachers, The 
General Report was not yet law, simply a plan; its content involved a radical departure 
from existing educational structures and methodologies. Resistance was to be e.xi^ecteJd, 
particularly since the report had originated without direct involvement of the teachers' 
unions, which had previously represented a major political force. Retraining was an 
obvious response to this situation. The entrenadores took the tone of their approach 
from the higlily critical statements in the General Report and used the retraining process 
as a means of developing awareness of the shortcomings of the previous system. In short 
they encouraged strong criticisms of the former administration, the schools, and every- 
thing they stood for. This criticism was directed towards encouraging educators to 
adopt the principles of the reformby making them understand the imperfection of their 
previous activities and thereby motivating them to participate in the change process. In ' 
other words, this is 'adoption' at the individual level, the equivalent of what occurred 
at the institutional level when the General Law was adopted. It took place within a, 
context that preserved the atmosphere of the. revolution but by means which can only 
be classified as 'normative-re-educative' in the typology of innovation strategies. 

The promulgation of the General Law changed drastically the context in which the 
entrenadores worked. Whereas the administration and schools had previously been the 
object of attack and criticisms for what they did, they were now becoming the instru- 
ments of the reform. The longer the reform was underway the more difficult it would 
be to distinguish the remnants of the old system from the new, so that criticisms might 
easily be directed against the reform itself. This was particularly true since the entrena- 
dores were a relatively small corps administered on the basis of direct links through 
'INIDE to the central authorities. Plainly, if the critical process was to continue, it would 
have to be within the system rather than from outside. ^ 

The first step in rectifying this anomaly was the attachment of the entrenadores to 
the zonal offices of the Ministry, i.e. placing them under the control of the regular 
administrative structure; the content of their work continued to be co-ordinated via 
INIDE. The course of other events was meanwhile creating a situation in which a^ 
further, logical change would occur. The introduction of curricular and administrative" 
reforms in the NECs created a very high level of demand from teachers for assistance 
with the teaching process, and as acceptance of the reform grew, the need for the 
critical role was diminishing. The entrenadores were themselves teacliers, and their 
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training had involved large amounts ot additional instruction on technical-pedagogical 
matters. The retraining process, too, had included an important amount of technical in* 
struction, which was considered necessary for implementing the reform. Recent trends 
have further emphasized the technical -pedagogical side of their tasks, and the entrem- 
(lores are gradually acquiring roles similar to those of members of the technical-peda- 
gogical teams of the. zonal offices. 

A final change in the system of retraining should be mentioned, Theijapid spread of 
the reform creates two kinds of demands for technical assistance. The first is for in- 
stallatipn, the period when the new curriculum phases in; the second is for long-term 
support in the reformed sector after the^initial implementation of the reformed cur- 
riculum. The growth in the need for the latter type, of assistance is a function of the 
proportion of the system which has undergone reform. Thus installation And adoption 
were, in the beginning, the main problem; now, asThore and more schools and* grades 
are phased into the reformed system, the need for continuing assistance rises; finally, 
in the foreseeable future, the reform will be entirely installed and demand will be ex- 
"^clusively for continuing assistance. The present situation is one in which demand for 
continuing assistance has no doubt outstripped that for initial training, at least with 
regard to total numbers of teachers concerned. Because lirQitations on resources im-^ 
pose greater efficiency, a new pattern of training is being implemented. Rather than 
lengthy residential instruction periods of up to five months, training is being given 
primarily in short, small-scale courses spread_over a period of two years. In this way, 
the teachers are not withdrawn for periods so long that replacements are required. The 
assistance provided between the short courses blend* gradually into the permanent 
support provided through the NECs. The term ^permanent retraining' has been coined 
to describe the new underlying philosophy.' 

The changes in the process of retraining have been reviewed at length in order to 
illustrate the way in which a single strategy c;in be implemented in multiple forms 
in response to cliangin^ circumstances. 

Institutionalized participdrion. The creation of the NECs and their rapid generalization 
through* the country have provided the framework within which another change strat- 
egy can be carried opt. It is based upon the idea of local participation in decision 
making and problem solving. In the Peruvian environment the participation in the 
NECs has a number of interesting characteristics that set it off from many other models 
of participation. 

• The Communal Educational Councils are composed in such a way as to bal- 
ance different interests groups ■- educators, parents, other community organ- 
izations. 

- The extent of decision making is currently restricted inasmuch as the NECs 
do not yet control their own budgets; however, given the general shortage 
of educational resoiJrces per school, this lack of control is quite unimportant 
and can be counterbalanced by the extent to which the participation mech- 
anism generates new resources within the community. 
The specific legal exclusion of party organizations from participation is in- 
tended to isolate the participation process from regular political life. 
The research carried out by teachers in their situation diagnoses is seen as a 
a part of the participation process. 

1. Pata for this section on entrerwdores is based on persona! inte^icws with Peruvian authorities 
and the most recent plans of INIDK and the education sector. 
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In areas where there are significant numbers of persons who speak Indian 
languages, the new bilingual policies add an entirely different cultural con- 
tent to the participation process. ' r 

Taken- together, these factors constitute a unique model oV participation. Data available 
at present are insuff.. mt to permit an assessment of internal processes of innovation 
withm the NhCs. Ail mat can be stated, now that the model is being implemented in an 
entire education system, is that the actual operations will vary extraordinarily as be- 
tween, for example, the capital city and a remote district with a majority of Indian in- 
habitants. The underlying philosophy of operation appears to be within the ^nonnative- 
re-educative* dortiain, in which the participants are supposed to collaborate in joint 
problem solving, with support structures that provide assistance from higher levels of 
the system on technical matters. The creation and operation of the NECs constitute 
one of the most fertile areas for investigation of the innovation process. The emphasis 
on teachers' scientific activities suggests that, in addition to the attitudirial changes de- ' 
riving from interaction with other persons, tlie 'participation process in the HMCs is in- 
tended to have a strong rational bias. In this way, it appears to be mid-way between 
nomiative-re-educative and empirical-rational strategies of innovation. 
Planned reform implementation , ^ 

All the elements of the process traced above can be linked to the transition from rev- 
olution to institutionalized reform. As regards the system of basic education, the 
'eruvian model clearly seeks to channel change processes through the normal system 
of administration and institutional functioning. Where revolutionary objectives require 
exceptional measures for their implementation, an effort has been made to build the 
means into the institutional framework, hence the importance of the infrastructure de- 
velopment. To all intents and purposes, the entire set of infrastructure changes is in- 
tended to foster innovation purposes that belong to the empirical-rational category. 
This approach is based upon the pjremise that the objectives and framework of the re- j 
form, having once been defined through political-administrative procedures, are fixed, 
at least at the general level. - 

Planned, phased implementation. The entire process of reform is postulated on the idea 
that planning, rather than improvisation, is the key to effective implementation. This 
planning has been carried out in two'contexts: reform implementation anc} current 
operation. The reform has been implemented in three phases: 

(i) Initiation and adaptation: an innovation, such as the new curriculum for a 
given grade, is tried out in a limited number of places, problems are isolated 
and overcome, and adaptations made to the innovation. , 
(ii) Expansion and adaptation: the innovation is used in a comparatively large 
number of places, taking into account the lessons learned in the initiation 
phase. Where appropriate, further adaptation occurs. ^ 

(iii) GeneraJization: the innovation is generalized to the entire affected sector of 
country. 

These steps were used for phasing in the NECs and are being followed for each new 
curriculum change. The delay in the installation of the reformed system, referred to 
earlier, corresponds to the decision to spread these three phases over five years, rather 
than three, for each new grade. The new plans divide the initiation and expansion phases 
into two years each. giving a scheme as follows:* 

1. cf. Plan twcional dc desarrollo 1971-1975..., op. cit. Plan bicnai Sector Educacion \915'16, 
op. cit. 
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Curriculum change (Basic Regular) 



Phase 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Initiation 








137 NECs- 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Initiation 








(same no.) 


, 1974. 


1975 


1976 


Expansion 








277 NECs 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Expansion 








480 NEOs 


1976 


m 1977 


1978 


Generalization 








819 NECs 


1977 


1978 


1979 



Regarding ^the innovation process, there are two important points to note here. First, 
the initiation phase is ordinarily preceded by small-scale experimentation of curricular 
ideas as part of the research-development-diffusion process referred to below. Secondly, 
this process of implementation, beginning with small-scale experimentation in a handful 
of NECs, then proceeding in the proportions 137-137-277480-819, has a very interest- 
ing property; it corresponds roughly to the S-shaped pattern of adoption of innovations 
under *natuj:al' or unplanned conditions: a small beginning among innovators', then a 
few *early adopters', an *early majority' and, finally, a *late majority' trailed by a few 
laggards'. The planning model used in Peru leaves oiH the laggards', though natural 
delays from local circumstances probably introduce this element that, for obvious 
reasons, planning ignores. 

At the level of current operations, planning is used as a tool for the management 
of the entire education system. The follo^ring are the characteristics of the planning 
process at the present time . \ 

(i) I he planning frameO^ork is inter-sect^al. General priorities are set for all 
governmental sectors, so that the plans for education fit within a national 
plan. Whereas ti^.e Revolutionary Government promulgated the General Law 
tnd began its irr/plementation within the framework of five-year planning 
(1971-7^, the process is now carried out within a four-year medium-term 
plan (1975-78) divided into two-year segments. 

(ii) Within the education ^ctor, the plan takes into account the prd^amming 
of the reform and makes less specific allowance for the type of^ihising re- 
llfred to above (initiation, expansion, generalization)^ 

(iii) The obligatory annual reviews of plan fulfilment, carried out by all oper- 
ational units as pirt of drawing up the new yearly plan, constitute a major ' 
device for developing managerial skills and awareness, throughout the sys- 
tem. CAt-the cen|^ level, all major activities are reviewed quarteriy). 

(iv) 7hc planning system, because^of the volume and increasing accuracy of 
feedback data on plan fulfilment (iii), has apparently tumed into the 
major means of controlling the implementation of the reform.^ 

1. cf. Huberman, op. cit. and sources cited there, pT 33-35. 

2. Internal ministry documents to which the author has been given access ieav^o doubt as to the 
realism and accuracy of the feedback data, even whcn.these may be unfavourable to the units con- 
cerned or to governmental policies in a given domain 
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Decentralized problem-solving. The decentralization of the administration and the cre- 
ation of the NKCs are intended to foster il"^ulti-level process of problem-solving. At 
each further level of decentralization, adaptation of the reform is supposed to occur. 
. While the structures, at the level of regions and zones, are primarily administrative struc- 
tures, at least as regards their form, the emphasis on providing new technical-pedagogical 
services is obviously intended to modify the nature of what goes on w il.in the adminis- 
tration. Instead of a bureaucracy mainly devoted to handling routire business matters 
such as personnel administration and finances, the Ministry's region^.' an<1 zonal offices 
are being reoriented toward providing assistance to lower levels about pedagogical mat- 
ters. The process culminates in the NECs, where technical-pedagogical resources are con- 
fronted with local educational reality through thi-ee channels: the participation process 
in the Communal Educational Councils, tlie research process in the situation diagnoses, 
aiid in XVpc classroom itself. The nature of the support services at each level definitely 
situates the logic of this decentralization in the empirical-rational sphere of innovation 
strategies. 

Research-iievelopment-iiiffusion. The important role assigned to INIDE in the process of 
curriculum reform, as the prime input for new ideas both to the curriculum and to in- 
service training, is the result of a deliberate decisioato foster the research-developnient- 
diffusion model for orienting new approaches to teaching. The regionalized strategy for 
descriptive research and the emphasis on in-service training for technical-pedagogical 
specialists in tlip regional and zonal offices, complement decentrnlized problem-solving. 
Again, the strategy is fundamentally empirical-rational; the inputs from local partici- 
pation in the NECs and the activities of the entrenadores add a normative-re-educativC 
dimension consistent with the revolutionary atmosphere 'which generated the reform, 
. Obstacles to change processes 

At this point, it is possible to review the problem confronting this series of processes. 
No systematic data are available as a basis for determining the impact of obstacles on 
the reform; indeed, it is far too ^arly .to make such an assessment. For the present, it is 
simply poftible to show the maj^r structural problems which exist, proceeding from the 
general to the particular. 

0) Because the educational reform is dependent upon changes in other parts 
of the social system, delays elsewhere would tend to slow the educational 
refopn. SimilJtl^, any major difficulty affecting the general operation of 
the governmental administration would have adverse effects. As noted 
•earlier, the economic reforms of the revolutionary regime have been im- 
plemented to a large extent, at least as regards structural changes. 
Although the effects on individuals may be slow in appearing (e.g. raising . 
nutritional levels among pre-school children would tend to improve the 
performance of the children affected but would not have effect upon older 
children who had suffered in earlier years), the pace of change outside the 
education system does not presently appear td.be notably slow. Because of 
the. enormous size of the education system, the reverse problem might be 
morelikely. . " 

(ii) The reform is proceeding with basic education ahead of other parts of the 
system at higher levels. Since a reform must begin somewhere, such dif- 
ferences of pace are inevitable. The longer iiigher education remains out- * 
side the reform however (university reforms are planned for later, but 
some delays in adaptation are already apparent^ the more likely it is that 
1. Lallez et al.. op. cit 
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difficulties will occur. For exahiple, ti* carrying out of the retomi re- 
quires that new entrants to the teaciiink profession be trained suitably 
The teacher training system is just enteN^g the change process; should 
delays occur, they would be serious. >• 
(iii) Lack of financial resources is the most obvious constraining factor on the 
' pace of the reform. Between 1971 and 1974. the last date for which 
figures are available, educational expenditures as a proportion ot total 
government expenditures rose from 20.5 per cent to 23.1 per cent, re- 
necting governmental priorities in launching the reform. As this trend is 
not expected to continue, however, measures are being taken to increase 
efficiency. These include reducing the number of adimnistrative jobs and 
increasing teaching post correspondingly.' 
(iv) The less obvious factor, but the most important, is the difficulty indi- 
viduals encounter in adapting to changes as drastic as , those intended 
here Retraining and in-service education for personnel in the education 
system facilitate adaptation, but much is dependent upon the success 
with which localized decision making and problem solving function, the 
related structural changes are intended to generate activities which, in 
turn. wUl modify the attitudes and behaviour of participants. Some ob- 
vious points where problems can be anticipated are listed below. 
Decentralration There is no -national tradition of decentralized administration of 
public services. Since managerial skUls are acquired only slowly through actual decision 
making, administrative efficiency improvements wUl tend to be gradual. 
Participation. The Mfs were created in part to remedy widespread apathy towards 
educational services, viewed as something provided by a distant State ^"^"ucracy . bven 
in urban areas, a change in attitudes among the pabhc is likely to be slow. In rura areas, 
among persons traditionally excluded from poUtical processes, the willingness to par- 
ticipate may be difficult to translate into meaningful activities; a community learning 
process will be necessary. 

Teacher attitudes and skills. The teachers in Peru have a strong tradition of partisan 
^oUt^l activity which, in fact, was criticized in the Inca Plan. The reform s success is 
partly "dependent on redirecting these activities into technical-pedagogical channels. Un 
the other hand, if teachers did not respond to the general pohtiCiJ aims of the reform in 
the social domain, this would also compromise the outcorne Thus, the success o the 
reform, as now conceived, requires a carefully maintained balance between pohtical 
commiiment and technical concern. Finally, of course, the drastic reform of he <:ur 
ricula poses major problems. No country which has introduced new mathematics, for 
example has escaped the problem that the curriculum content is extraordmanly d f- 
ficuh to master for many teachers with established teaching habits. In Peru,_^particularly 
for teachers with lower levels of training and those jn remote areas, upgrading ot skills 
will be a long, slow process. 

Bilinfmalism. The poUcies admitting the Indian languages, particularly Quechua, to a rec- 
ognized status, break with very deep traditions. Not only does this reform require de- 
velopment of new teaching skUls. it also requires the most fundamental shift in attitudes 
on issues of culture and race. Of aU the steps in the reform, the pohcies on bdingualisrn 
are the most demanding of the persons concerned; they are also those which hold the 
greatest promise of fundamental, long-term improvement m societal integration. I he 
level of difficulty is matched by the hope generated. 
1 . Lallez ct al.. op. cit. ... 
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In summary, the obstacles to change are very similar to those encountered in any 
large reform in any country. A retrospective examination of happenings shows that 
there have been two broad phases. The first represents a transition from a ravolutionary 
situation to a more 'normal' state of change; the second, intended to be the lonc;term 
condition of the education system, is characterized by rapid refonn based on [brined 
change strategies. In general, using the categories proposed by Chin and Benne, a steady 
shift in approach has been observed. Beginning with revolution, the most drastic of the 
political-administrative strategies of social change, the Peruvians have moved gradually 
along the spectrum towards normative-re-cducative and, finally, empirical-rational strat- 
egies. This shift tends to confinn a general observation made by other authors,* that 
educational innovation does not occur in response to a single strategy but rather 
througli a spectrum of strategies used at different points in the process. Although ob- 
stacles to change have been identified, they do not contradict the conclusion derived 
from the indicators cited above: the Peruvian reform of basic education is moving 
ahead rapidly. 

Conclusions: The Peruvian model of innovation 

The authors of the Peruvian educational reform were fully informed of scientific knowl- 
edge on the topic of innovation and set about to design a system of change which would 
permit them to achieve broad national goals for education. The foregoing analysis of 
their efforts ^^as revealed the contours of a distinctive model of innovation. Its elements 
may be summarized as ft)llows. 

Origin. The educational rei*orm grew out of a general programme of social reform. It 
was designed under revolutionary conditions but, through the issuing of the General 
Report, a process of consultation permitted the reform to be modified prior to the 
promulgation of the General Law of Education. 

Scope. The reform incorporated almost every imaginable type oP edll^tional inno- 
vation, integrated within a single, coherent plan. The objectives and functions of the 
education system as a whole were redefined in the light of a revolutionary outlook. 
From this the remainder of the scope was deduced -- redefinition of objectives and func- 
tions at lower levels of generality, reorganization ard decentralization of administration, 
modifications in the roles and role relationships of educators and educated, and cur- 
riculum reform affecting the structure of the school, the programmes taught, and every 
aspect of teaching method. Faced with a fundamental option, the Peruvians have taken 
the courageous decision to forge ahead with a policy of bilingualisin capable of altering 
the cultural context of society as a whole. 

Means. A conscio s effort was made to design into the new institutions the capacity 
to carry out the aims of the reform in a creative, flexible fashion. New relationships 
have been defined and new organiz^^Jjcuii^^ units created. The resulting configuration 
includes subsystems for planning reso\ii'(j^:«&llocation, curriculum reform, in-service 4du- 
caticm, research and development, and mass media approaches to education. The wilole 
constitutes. a coherent infrastructure for renewal. / 

Process. The strategies employed in conceiving, adopting, and implementiijg the 
reform show a gradual transition along the spectrum: political-administrative, norma- 
tive-re-educative, empirical-rational. The process is typ^ical of post-revolutionary/^itli- 
ations but is seldom seen in such completeness and consistency. The major obstacles to 
change have been anticipated by the designers of the Peruvian reform and mea.s\jres have 
been taken to deal with each of them; how successfully, only time will tell. y> 

i. Dalin, op. cit.. p. 5 I. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED 



CECAPES Centros de Calificacion Profesional Extraordinaria ^ 

ESEP Escuela Superior de Educacion Profesional 

INIDE Instituto Nacional de Investigacion y Desarrollo de la 
Educacion "Augusto Salazar Bondy'' 

INTE Instituto Nacional de,Teleducaci6n 

LGE Ley General de Educaci6n (Decreto Ley 19326) 

MINEDUC Ministerio de Educaci6n 

NEC Nucleo Educativo ComQnal 

OSPE Oficina Sectorial de Planificaci6n"(S^c4o(^'Educaa6n) 

SIN AMOS Sistema Nacional de Apoyo a la Movili'zacidn Social 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL REPORTING SERVICE 

The principal aim of this wrvioe is to provido inloniBitioii about innovations 
which have a high rakwuice to d6v«lopin« oouniriei« It is designed to serve ediica* 
tional leaders in such countries, partioilarty thpfte ^4^6 decide policies and Pbm 
and administer education systems, so that they mf^ ieWware of the Vanoiis 
possiblTities of^ to them. Thus the lERS is seen as one instrument for hirtpfng 
in the renovatich of national systems of.eduoatioii. It follows that the ropbrts 
issued by the service deal with subject areas of. priority oonoem to devdoping 
countries. The emphasis lies on case materials about new ways of orsamnng 
the teaching and learning process which apj^ to lead to improwsd and 
wider educational <>Pportunities without undue ooat^^ ; ^ v 

Although the lERS is plaoed in the 196, It^Oj^^ as a netwctfk rattier than 
a centralized programme. Ttttf Unesoo Rwonal OAoes for' Education and 
the field pro^ammes of l|pfeco as wdl^lti of Unloef, ILO itad PAO are 
associated aa partners in the service. StiU Mh^j^n^^ natbna) institutions 
for educational information and research are becoming involved, to carty 
out studies and to supply ^and use the informgtioit, so that the netw^ for 
exchange of innovatory ex|mrienoes b in fiMt a reali^. 

The reporting service is visible nruMnty through a varied of doctmients such ^ 
as indexes, abstracu, case studies* topic<entred papers and a newsletter; 
subsequently it is hoped to add non-print materials also. The IBE and Uneeco 
Regional Offices encourage requests for information, for it is its response 
to the needs of users that the lERS can best fulfil its purpose* 

The lERS programme has been made possible through voluntary financial 
contributions to a spedal Unesco aocotmt % a number ot inlemational and 
bilsteral agencies and national institutions. The seven donors at present are 
ynicef, the aid agencies of Canada* Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United 
^tes of America, the International Development Research Ocntre (Ottawa) 
and the Ford Foundation, who have oflTered support for a first period of three 
years. 
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